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FACTORY INSURANCE ASS'N 
CAPTURES $10,000,000 IN 
RISKS FROM THE MUTUALS 


Record of Last Six Months Shows 
Stock Company Competition 
Can Be Effective 


78 RISKS ARE TRANSFERRED 














: Release of Large Sums of Money to 


Assureds Effective Sales Point, 
Says H. P. Smith 





Mutual competition has always been 
one of the bugbears of stock company 
agents and during the business reaction 
this factor has been offered more often 
than ever as an explanation or excuse for 
losing risks. However, the mutuals can 
scarcely be as dangerous as frequently 
portrayed in the face of the statement 
made by H. P. Smith, manager of the 
Factory Insurance Association, before 
the monthly meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club that during the 
last six months the F. I. A.. has saved 
over 100 risks with $136,000,000 insurance 
against competition of the factory mu- 
tuals and at the same time has also taken 
seventy-eight risks and $100,000,000 of 
insurance directly out of the hands of 
these same mutuals. 

The meeting of the field club at the 
Elks’ Club in Brooklyn on Monday was 
especially well attended with a number 
of improved risk department heads of 
fire companies present in addition to the 
special agents and other field men for 
the notices to members about this meet- 
ing had spoken of Mr. Smith coming 
down from Hartford to speak of the suc- 
cessful opposition offered to the mutuals. 
President Charles J. McGinley presided. 


Saving of Deposits Effective 


Of the business taken directly from 
the mutuals the advantages offered by 
the Factory Insurance Association re- 
leasing a material sum of money for the 
assured’s Own purposes has undoubtedly 
een a big feature and effective talking 
point, Mr. Smith said. This has been 
Possible only because the F. I. A. is now 
able to furnish a cover that is as broad 
as the mutuals’ in every respect and a 
tate that measures a practical balance 
with mutual cost. The assureds who 
transferred their insurance have sacri- 
ced nothing and they had released to 
them some tied-up money which they 
could use, 

In addition the F. I. A. has had the 
usual crop of inquiries on mutual plants 
that are so wedded to mutuals that 
either nothing would induce them to 
shift or it would be necessary to show 
them a substantial saving over present 
_ These Mr. Smith characterized as 

€ hardy perennials with which not 
— time is wasted if they are not in- 
+ ge in the stock company proposi- 

“ 
ohne effective competition is being 
nwered by the F. I. A. is obvious,” said 
Mr. Smith. “Now all this good work 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 
A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities /Y) 
Mf PHOENIX “ 
Indemnity Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 














The Nation’s Call 
to Brotherhood 


The mobilization of “every true American heart” for 
the prevention of extreme hardship among the unem- 
ployed during the coming months has begun. Tens of 
millions will give, with generosity,—not in the some- 
times hateful spirit of charity, but in that of fraternity 
and of justice. 


He is my brother who hath need, 
No matter what his race or creed— 
Wherever men in anguish cry, 
Wherever men in sorrow lie, 
Wherever bitter tears are shed, 
Where’er the star of hope hath fled, 
*Tis thine to comfort and sustain. 
Let no one cry to thee in vain. 


Life underwriters, even as they so magnificently 
responded during the World War, will in this nation- 
wide enterprise of prevention and alleviation press into 
the front rank of service, both in the strenuous work of 
soliciting contributions and in their individual giving. 


_—@e——— 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


INSURING OF CUSTOMERS BY 
RETAILERS UNDER GROUP PLAN 
~ NOW USED IN GT. BRITAIN 


Benefit Figured on Amount of 
Purchases by Customer 
During Year 


USED TO STIMULATE TRADE 


Special Benefits For Married Cus- 
tomers; Possible Cumula- 
tive Benefits 


The insurance of readers by British 
newspapers has become such an estab- 
lished and apparently successful method 
of circulation stimulation that the idea 
has been applied to the retail trades for 
the insurance of customers. One Brit- 
ish insurance office is now widely adver- 
tising a plan of group life insurance of 
retail customers which has several un- 
usual features. Also there is a strong 
sales argument in that the adoption of 
this group plan is expected to have the 
effect of stimulating trade and keeping 
customers. 

The amount for which every customer 
is insured depends directly on the 
amount spent with the retailer during the 
year preceding death. It is anticipated 
that the insured customer will spend 
with the tradesman who hands him an 
insurance card his entire appropriation 
for that particular line. He will come 
to the same shop for these things be- 
cause it benefits him to do so, by in- 
creasing the amount of his insurance— 
and obviously it benefits the retailer. 

How the Benefits Are Figured 
_ Under this scheme the relatives of an 
insured customer who was a bachelor 
would receive one dollar in cash for 
every four dollars of the total purchases 
made by him from the trader during the 
year immediately preceding his death. 
The maximum sum payable is $250. It 
will be apparent that such sums received 
from, say, four retailers in different 
classes of goods would be a considerable 
addition to any man’s “estate”; and as 
a result once the members of one trade 
launch the scheme customers: will look 
around for the members of other trades 
who also participate. Thus they will 











make their “insurance as customers” 
worth while to themselves and the 
traders. 


Married customers receive special ben- 
efits. When husband and wife have one 
joint registered account—and the chil- 
dren’s goods are so often bought in the 
name of the wife that this is a likely as- 
sociation of names in a haberdasher’s 
books—the wife will receive, if prede- 
ceased by her husband, a dollar for every 
four dollars of their combined purchases 
for the year immediately preceding her 
husband’s death. The maximum benefit 
here is $200. Should the wife predecease 
the husband the latter receives 50 cents 
for each $5 of combined purchases for 
the year immediately preceding the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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E ARE finding no flaws in such men as James A. Farrell, President of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, but when he inferred the other day that Miss Prosperity was just around 
the corner it seemed to us that we had heard the same thing before somewhere. Coming 

from such a great man we accept it as a truth, even though we have swallowed to capacity yards 
of the same line for the last two years, reeled off by other tycoons. Whether we have stomach for 
any more is not going to matter with us from now on, as we have finally decided that Miss Prosperity 
is an evil wench, anyway, and kicks up more harm than good. The last time we thought we were 
enjoying her intimate company we got into a bad fix, and she left us on the spot. We are not even 
going to look around the next corner to see if she is there. We are going right by with our chains 
on in a straight and narrow line. This plan will at least eliminate the skidding and going around blind 
curves. We think we have solved the myth of Miss Prosperity waiting for us around corners. We 
are beginning to visualize a private little sweetheart of our own whose health has not been impaired 
by over-indulgence, patent medicines, high living, and the back seat drivers Mr. Farrell referred to. She 
has been trying to keep up with us all the time we were chasing the Vamp Prosperity around the 
block, was at our elbow every time we slipped in the wet from the watering cart of old man Depres- 
sion, and we saw her not. But this time she is our dish. With her we can live happily forever after. 


Her name is Miss Economy. We can settle down and be decent with this domesticated little woman. 


She won’t continually howl for more and more and more than we ever can afford and she won’t get 
drunk with our successes and the moment a dark cloud looms up she won’t become hysterical and 


leave our bed and board to go out and hide around corners. 


—Editorial in The Keane-Patterson Bulletin. 


S 


— Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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RACTICES In (CONNECTION 


With AVIATION COVERAGE 


By W. A. C. Moore 


Associated Aviation Underwriters 


A majority of the life insurance and 
accident insurance companies in the 
United States have in most cases de- 
clined to cover the aviation risk under 
their standard contracts. It is true that 
some life and accident policies do in- 
clude coverage while the policyholder is 
riding as a passenger over a scheduled 
air line. This restriction, however, 
worked a hardship not only on the flying 
personnel, aircraft owners and persons 
flying for pleasure or business over non- 
scheduled air routes, but also on the life 
and accident agents and brokers. Life 
insurance and accident insurance are 
carried by a majority of people, and with 
the general public becoming more air- 
minded it was inevitable that this risk 
be covered. 

The problem naturally became one for 
the underwriters of aviation insurance to 
solve, 

All aviation personal accident risks 
should be individually considered from 
the information set forth in the applica- 
tion form. The information required for 
annual policies is that usually found on 
a personal accident application together 
with special questions relating to the 
aeronautical risk. When coverage in re- 
spect to a pilot is to be considered it is 
essential that complete data be furnished 
regarding the complete flying experience 
of the pilot, class and number of Denart- 
ment of Commerce license, type of flying 
for which coverage is desired, type of 
aircraft in which coverage is desired, and 
geographical limits. All questions must 
be answered in detail as a copy of the 
application becomes part of the policy 
and the answers become warranties. 


Regulations That Control 


One of the contracts which is availa- 
ble at this time is the death and dismem- 
berment policy which covers against loss 
resulting from bodily injury effected di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes, through accidental means, while 
the insured is riding as a passenger, pi- 
lot, operator or member of the crew, 
uoon any aircraft, while entering or 
alighting from any aircraft, or falling 
therewith or therefrom. 

_ The dismemberment or loss of sight 
indemnities are either for the principal 
sum or a proportion thereof similar to 
any standard commercial accident policy. 
he standard provisions are made nart 
of the policy with additional provisions 
relating in part to the aeronautical risk. 

Overage is normally excluded as _ re- 
Spects flying other than that set forth 
In the application, while flying in tvnes 
of aircraft or for the purnoses other 
than those specified, while Department 
of Commerce regulations are not being 
strictly adhered to. while stunting. rac- 
mg, pacemaking, night flying and flying 
Over water more than a specified distance 
from shore, Under certain circumstances 
the exclusions may be modified to fit 
Cases. 

Another popular policy which is avail- 
-_ is the one which indemnifies for 
Oss of life, limb, sight or time. This 
Contract is similar to the death and dis- 
memberment form but includes the week- 
py demnity feature. The period of to- 
al disability payments vary from 26 to 
ane starting on the eighth dav of 
ne disability. There is no provision 
an e ponies for reimbursement in the 
ine of partial disability. The informa- 
hs required for this type of contract 

exactly the same as called for when 


only the death and dismemberment cov- 
erage is to be considered. 

The policy forms which are briefly de- 
scribed above are usually written for a 
period of one year, although they are 
available for shorter periods to afford 
protection on an extended business or 
pleasure trip. 

Single Trip Coverage 

There is also available aviation person- 
al accident coverage on a trip ticket basis 
similar to that offered railroad passen- 
gers for many years. It is immaterial 
whether the flight is a sight-seeing tour 


of fifteen minutes duration, a trans-con- 
tinental flight over a scheduled route or 
a non-scheduled trip, subject to all the 
conditions being acceptable the tickets 
are available on short notice. Either of 
two forms of tickets are obtainable with 
conditions similar to the death and dis- 
memberment policy or the death, dis- 
memberment and weekly indemnity form. 
The tickets show the exact trip to be 
covered, owner of the aircraft, policy 
period as well as the principal sum and 
premium. 


Various air lines throughout the 





Bayard P. Holmes, Custodian of Secrets, 
Raconteur, Good Fellow, Passes Away 


Chairman of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., Which Makes 
2,000,000 Inspection Reports a Year and Has 30,000,000 
Records in Casualty Index, Once Managed Detective 
Agency; Did Much to Bring About Co-Operation Among 
Accident and Health Companies; Made Life Insurance 
TieUp Through Disability End of Business 


























BAYARD P. HOLMES 


Bayard P. Holmes of New York, chair- 


man of the board of directors of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., friend of 
hundreds of executives in casualty and 
life insurance, custodian of the secrets 
of tens of thousands of people, able by 
glancing at a file to get the lowdown on 
almost anybody, a raconteur, an enter- 
tainer par excellence, is dead. 

Some days ago he called up the writer 
of this article and said he was going to 
the Post Graduate Hospital, this city, 


for observation, but he expected to come 
out of the hospital in a short time. A 
gall bladder operation which disclosed a 
bad physical condition and an attack of 
pneumonia resulted in his death. 
Widow Formerly a State Executive 
Mr. Holmes was the husband of Dor- 
othy R. Holmes, herself a well-known 
figure in insurance. For a time, when 
she was Mrs. Dorothy M. Rolph, she was 
(Continued on Page 26) 





W. A. C. MOORE 


United States and Canada have availed 
themselves of this service so that when 
a passenger purchases his ticket he may 
also buy a trip accident policy at a nom- 
inal cost. At this writing the purchase 
of aviation accident tickets is optional 
with the passenger. However, several 
of the leading air lines are contemplat- 
ing a death and dismemberment accident 
ticket to all passengers. 


Protection For Pilots 


Some time ago one of the leading air 
transport lines purchased a group life 
insurance policy covering all of their 
employes. The life company was not 
disposed to extend its contract to include 
the pilots and co-pilots while they were 
flying. The Associated Aviation Under- 
writers, through one of its affiliated cas- 
ualty companies, prepared a group per- 
sonal accident contract and furnished 
each pilot and co-pilot with an insuring 
certificate which dovetailed perfectly 
with the life insurance contract thereby 
granting to the transport company’s em- 
ployes the complete coverage desired. 

There are a number of air transport 
companies and corporations employing a 
limited number of pilots who insure all 
of their personnel who have occasion to 
fly either as a pilot or as a passenger 
on business trips. One of the leading oil 
companies which has appreciated the 
possibilities in developing a special g1so- 
line and oil for use in aircraft engines 
as well as a rapid mode of travel for 
their executives and salesmen has for 
some months been operating a fleet of 
aircraft for these purposes. This com- 
pany has not only purchased a personal 
accident policy for all of its pilots but 
has a group aviation accident contract 
covering the executives and emploves 
who have occasion to use the planes for 
business trips. 

The group policies for the flying per- 
sonal are written on a reporting basis 
with a specified minimum premium. A 
report is submitted each month showing 
the flying done during the preceding 
month and the earned premium comnut- 
ed on the flying hour basis per flight 
basis or the flying day basis. 


Airplane Travel Increasing 


The general public has been air-mind- 
ed for some time, but the ranks are 
growing as is proven by the increase in 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Our Present 
LIBERAL DIVIDEND SCALE MAINTAINED 
for 1932 


4 4 4 


The Dividend record of 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is unsurpassed 


e 
—— | 


( Our Company has never reduced a Dividend Yi 


Seale. Seven times in the last thirty years 
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iq substantial increases have been made. 7 


Try Our Personal and Dependable Service 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


General Agents 


217 Broadway 
New York 


COrtlandt 7-3873 
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Hurrell Toastmaster 
For J. V. Barry Dinner 


MUCH INTEREST FELT IN EVENT 








Fredk. H. Ecker, Pres. Livingston of 
Commissioners, Fredk. Richardson, C. 
F. Shallcross, Homer Guck and 
Col. Button Will Be Speakers 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, will be 
toastmaster for the testimonial dinner 
tendered to James Victor Barry, retiring 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, by the insurance fraternity of the 
United States in the famous grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria, Decem- 

ber 9. z : 
Frederick H. Ecker, president the 
Metropolitan, will speak on behalf of 





ALFRED HURRELL 


that company. Frederick Richardson, U. 
S. manager of the General Accident, will 
talk as a representative of the casualty 
interests; Cecil F. Shallcross, U. S. man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
will speak for the fire insurance inter- 
ests; Charles D. Livingston, now insur- 
ance commissioner of Michigan, of which 
state Mr. Barry is a former insurance 
commissioner, will speak for the National 
Convention of Insutance Commissioners, 
of which Mr. Livingston is president; 
Col. Joseph Button, president Union 
Life, Richmond, Va., will respond in be- 
half of former commissioners; and Ho- 
mer Guck, president of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, will recall the early 
days of newspaper work in which he and 
Mr. Barry engaged journalistically to- 
gether in Michigan. 

Invitations to the dinner will go out 
this week, and the committee in charge, 
realizing the utter impossibility of reach- 
Ing everyone who should be invited, re- 
quests that anyone with names of per- 
Sons to suggest as recipients of invita- 
tions should do so by writing Clarence 

Klocksin, in care of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, at 
once, 

The committee on arrangements, of 
which Jesse S. Phillips, former Super- 
mtendent of Insurance of New York, is 
chairman, has practically completed all 
the details of the dinner which promises 
to eclipse any similar event ever ten- 
dered an insurance man in all the his- 
tory of the institution. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MEET 


Several home office officials of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life will attend the annua! 
Meeting of the Louisville agency, being 
eld tomorrow. These include Oliver 

urman, vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies; Dr. Walter Reiter, 
medical director, and Alfred Riley, as- 
‘stant mathematician. Mr. Thurman has 
een on an extended agency trip. 























He A Creative 
Aduiser 


It’s a waste of time to tell a 
prospect he needs insurance pro- 
tection. 


He knows that already. 


But it is the duty of the salesman 
to study a prospect and then to 
tell him what kind of life in- 
surance he should buy. 


A tailor doesn’t try to fit a “44” 
man with a “36” suit. 


“Make to Measure” protection 
is what your prospect 
needs. 
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Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrFiz.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Reynolds Pomeroy & Co. 
Makes Staff Additions 


PRODUCTION AHEAD OF 1930 





Lyman D. Warren and Donald Pendleton 
Join Progressive N. Y. Brokers As 
Auditors; Other Appointments 





The uptown New York brokerage firm 
of Reynolds Pomeroy & Co., Inc., which 
make a specialty of policy audits, has re- 
cently increased its production staff by 
the addition of Lyman D. Warren, for- 
merly with the J. Elliott Hall agency of 
the Penn Mutual, and Donald Pendleton, 
recently with the Stuart D. Warner 
agency of the New England Mutual, both 
to be auditors. This move increases the 
total number of auditors to six. 

At the same time the Pomeroy office 
has added to its soliciting staff Frank 
H. Storms, a Harvard graduate, and 
Tames Farber, Yale man, both of whom 
have had selling experience in the invest- 
ment security field. Mr. Storms was for- 
merly with Blythe Wytter & Co. and 
later handled financial advertising ir 
New York for the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner. Mr. Farber left college to sell 
bonds for Halsey Stuart & Co. in Con- 
necticut. His hobby is short story writ- 
ing. 

The production of the Pomeroy firm in 
all lines is well ahead of that of 1939, the 
first nine months of this year indicating 
an increase in life insurance alone of 
more than 80%. The lapse ratio also has 
been encouragingly low, only three life 
nolicies having gone off the books in the 
first six months of 1931. 

Careers of Warren and Pendleton 

Lyman D. Warren, a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, started in the in- 
surance business as a solicitor in Chi- 
cago with W. A. Alexander & Co. In 
1927 he came to New York where he be- 
‘came associated with J. Elliott Hall. He 
has had a consistently good production 
record. 

Donald Pendleton, a graduate of Col- 
umbia where he was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic frater- 
nity, has been especially interested in 
inheritance tax insurance and his work 
with Reynolds Pomeroy & Co., Inc., will 
be along those lines. 





ENDORSES N. Y. U. COURSES 





Julian S. Myrick Tells New York City 
Managers Courses Deserve Their 
Their Hearty Support 
As president of the New York City 
Managers’ Association and as a trustee 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, Julian S. Myrick, well known 
Mutual Life manager, has written a let- 
ter to the members of the association 
highly endorsing the life insurance cours- 
es which are being given at New York 
University. The special review course 
for the C. L. U. degree begins Novem- 
ber 11. In his letter Mr. Myrick says: 
“The work which James Elton Bragg 
is doing at New York University is de- 
serving of your hearty consideration and 
co-operation. There is no place that has 
the educational facilities of training 
agents, which has been offered to any of 
your men, such as the course at N. Y. U., 
backed up by the course of study for the 
C. L. U. degree. It has been definitely 
established that those men who take the 
N. Y. U. course improve their production 
and the same holds true with those who 

pass and obtain the C. L. U. degree.” 





IMPROVING LAPSE RATE 

As a result of active participation by 
Pilot Life agents in a campaign against 
lapses, S. E. Miles, conservation man- 
ager, at the close of October was able 
to report to officials of the company that 
lapses for the first ten months of 1931 
are 20% less than were those for the 
first ten months of 1930. Now efforts 
are being concentrated, it is reported, 
upon second year lapses, which have ‘now 
shown a corresponding decrease in com- 
parison with other lapses. 
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« ATCH ME, DADDY”! Watch him? Why, that’s one of 

the greatest privileges in life, isn’t it?—-watching your 
baby—watching and helping him develop into the success you 
want him to be. 

But what if you should pass on? Would the burden of support 
then fall back on your wife? The hardest years would still be 
ahead—those impressionable years when a mother’s time and 
care in the home mean so much in the shaping of character. 

fEtna’s new Family Income Policy is the modern way to assure a 


moderate means. In the event of your death, this new plan of life 


insurance will give them a definite yearly income equivalent to 
12% on the face value of your policy, payable month after month 


fo 1 NA-| 


Trained Aitna representatives in every part of the 


comfortable living for your family, especially if you are a man of 


THERE IS AN ZTNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 





and continuing on through the twentieth year from the day the 
policy was issued. On a $10,C00 policy this would amount to 
$100 a month ($1,200 a year). On a $20,000 policy, $200 a month 
($2,400 a year)—and so on up the scale. 

But that isn’t all—because twenty years from the date of the 
policy, in addition to the monthly payments that will have been 
made since death, the full face value of the policy ($10,000 or 
$20,000—or whatever the amount may be) will also be paid to 
your family, in cash or under whatever plan of further payments 
you may prefer. : 


THIS BOOKLET tells how it 1s now possible for a 


man, even on a small salary, to provide a comfortable 
living for bis loved ones when they need it most. 


Wh Mail This 
Today! 
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United States and Canada are qualified to offer helpful 
suggestions in arranging your life insurance program, 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company, The Atna Casualty and 
Surety Company, The A bile I ¢ Company, 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn, 





The Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Name 


Address 


Please send me your free booklet "Now We All Can Be Fair to Our Families.” 
be] 























® 


“Watch me, Daddy!” appeared in the October 10 
Saturday Evening Post and the October 17 Literary 
Digest — the 7th in the Aina Life's series of full page 
advertisements “selling” its new Family Income Policy 
to the public. Aitna-izers benefit immeasurably through 
the coupon replies, tie-in, and follow up that accompany 


this vigorous campaign. 





Aetna Life 


Insurance 


The “Etna Life’s New Home 











Company 


Hartford. Connecticut Its impressive cupola and dome 
> 
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P. R. Garrison Thirty 
Years With Prudential 


DINED ON WEDNESDAY EVENING 





Manager of Company’s Largest Agency 
Started as $8-a-Week Clerk in 
Home Office 





It was just thirty years ago this week 
that P. Raymond Garrison secured a 
clerkship at the home office of the Pru- 
dential; salary, $8 a week. True, he 
thought that he deserved $10, for he 
had had a little previous life insurance 
experience, but after consideration he 
decided to accept the $8 salary. To- 
day. he heads the largest ordinary 
agency of the Prudential. It is at 217 
Broadway, New York City, pays for ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 of new business 
annually, and has on its books, $157,- 
000,000. 

After spending six years in the home 
ofice, “Garry,” as he is known in insur- 
ance circles, was sent to New York 
City as cashier in the office of Robert 
J. Mix, for years Prudential manager 
here. It was not long, however, before 
the young cashier got restless and 
launched into fieldwork along with his 
ofice duties, and attained some degree 
of success. Later he was appointed su- 
perintendent of agents in the agency, 
and on March 4, 1929, following the 
death of C. A. Foehl, who succeeded Mr. 
Mix, Mr. Gatrison was appointed mana- 
ger, which post he now holds. 

Chace Makes Award 


All of these and other facts about the 
Prudential manager were told at an an- 
niversary dinner-meeting which was held 
Wednesday evening in the Hotel Com- 
modore. In the chair at the meeting 
which preceded the dinner was George 
H. Chace, assistant secretary of the Pru- 
dential, who presented Mr. Garrison with 
a certificate and locket in appreciation 
of his thirty continuous years of service. 
Mr. Chace mentioned that he was pinch- 
hitting for Vice-President Munsick, who 
was unable to attend. He pointed out 
that Mr. Garrison had been doing a real 
job for the company and that the home 
office was appreciative of it. 

The honored manager was then called 
on. After gracefully acknowledging the 
award he told in interesting manner of 
some of his experiences in his long 
period of service, stressing the fact that 
the business of life insurance has pro- 
gressed at an astonishing pace in that 
time, far beyond anyone’s conception. 
He pointed out that despite Mr. Foehl’s 
sudden death in 1929, the agency had 
carried on in splendid manner and in 
spite of difficulties of adjustment, done 
fine business. He then introduced to the 
gathering the assistants in his office who 
had helped him carry on in such able 
manner. These included: James E. 
ONeill, Jerome Siegel, R. H. Jessup, 
Aaron Press, C. J. Weppler, assistant 
managers, and Leo Blatz, cashier. 

October a Big Month 


Speaking for the agency, Mr. O’Neill 
tol! of its high opinion of the “chief,” 
and then cited the results of the drive 
which had been carried on in October 
to honor the manager on his anniversary. 
Forty-three special agents and 138 brok- 
ers submitted 222 applications for a total 
of $2,509,000 of new business, represent- 
Ing a considerable improvement over the 
Preceding months. 

_Many other tributes were paid Mr. 
Garrison at the dinner which was at- 
tended by home office officials, the pro- 
ducers and office employes of the agency, 
and guests. Among these were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. J. Allen Patten, second vice- 
President and medical director; Albert 
“. \. Gray, assistant secretary; Valen- 
tine Howell, associate actuary; Samuel 
MacLeod, supervisor; F. A. B. Page, as- 
Sistant supervisor; F. N. Everett, man- 
ager, Ordinary Issue Department; 


Charles B. Knight, manager for the Union 
Central in New York City, at one time 
a Prudential manager, and the father 
and daughter of P. R. Garrison. 





Guilford A. Deitch Dead; 
Long Prominent Figure 


ACTIVE IN INSURANCE LAW 





Reserve Loan Life Counsel Was For 
Many Years Prominent in Legal 
End of Insurance 





In the death of Guilford A. Deitch of 
Indianapolis last week there was removed 
a man who had been for many years 
prominently identified with the legal end 
of insurance, a prolific writer on the sub- 
ject and who also had the unusual dis- 
tinction of being both general counsel 
and agency director of a life insurance 
company—the Reserve Loan Life of In- 
dianapolis, of which he was one of the 
organizers. 

Mr. Deitch was 73 years old and had 
been ill for nearly two years, seriously so 
since May. He was born in Franklin, 
Ind., but lived in Indianapolis since he 
was 3 years old. He attended the public 
schools there and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He was a member of the Indi- 


ana State Bar Association, the Indianap- . 


olis Bar Association, the Elks Lodge and 
the Atheneaum. 

For many years Mr. Deitch had a large 
legal practice in the insurance business 
and took an active part’ in connection 
with tax and legislative developments af- 
fecting insurance. He was the author of 
a standard work, “The Standard Fire 
Policy,” and many pamphlets and articles 
on insurance subjects. He was one of the 
first editors of The Insurance Digest. 





PRESIDENTS FOR WORLD COURT 





Names of 149 Chief Insurance Execu- 
tives Signed To Statement, E. D. 
Duffield Announces 


Presidents of 149 insurance companies 
have signed a statement in favor of U. S. 
membership in the World Court under 
the terms of the three protocols now 
before the Senate. This was announced 
Wednesday by Edward D. Duffield, pres- 
ident of the Prudential on behalf of the 
National World Court Committee of 18 
East Forty-first Street. The statement 
signed by the life companies says that 
the interests of this country are amply 
protected by the protocols of adherence 
which have already been signed. ‘° 

These protocols come before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
December 16. 





MUTUAL LIFE VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Company Abolishes Title of Second 
Vice-President; Six Execu- 
tives Advance in Rank 
The Mutual Life’s board of trustees 
has abolished the present office of sec- 
ond vice-president and those who have 
been holding that title have been made 
vice-presidents. The six executives in- 
volved are George K. Sargent, vice- 
president and manager of agencies; 
William <A. Hutcheson, vice-president 
and actuary; William Shields, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the real estate de- 
partment; Frederick L. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel; Dwight S. 
Beebe, vice-president and financial man- 
ager; P. Maxwell Forshay, vice-president 

and manager of selection. 





U. S. LIFE ON’ DISABILITY 





Company Drops Income Feature But 
Retains Waiver of Premium 
Benefit 


The United States Life of New York 
has notified its field organization that 
after November 15 the company will not 
write income disability in connection 
with its policies but will continue to is- 
sue the waiver of premium benefit. In a 
communication from Actuary Andrew C. 
Webster the agents are told that the 
company also has extended the waiting 
period from four months to six months. 
This action by the United States Life is 
in conformity with the action of a num- 
ber of the leading companies. 





Join the 
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More than a million people have sent for cop- 
ies of “Self-Directed Body-Building Drills” 
and Exercise Charts. Each week thousands of 
letters come to the Metropolitan Tower telling 
how proper exercise has brought better physi- 
cal and mental health to the members of the 
Tower Health League—the biggest gymnasium 
class in the world. From the Metropolitan 
Tower special radio exercises are broadcast in 
fifteen minute periods every morning except 
Sundays and holidays. You may choose you 
own class each morning at whatever time is 





convenient, between 6:45 and 8:00 A. M. 









© 1931 M. L. I. Co. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 10-EU-31 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Self-Directed Body- 
Building Drills” containing diagrams and descrip- 
tions of the 32 exercises planned for the members of 
the Tower Health League. 





IT up straight, take a deep breath 

and promise yourself three things 
—better health, better appearance 
and a greater capacity for success. 
The chances are that you have more 
brains than brawn and, like many 
others, lack the physical tone needed 
for your work whatever it may be. 


Perhaps you will say, “I get enough 
exercise and I have no desire for big, 
bulgy muscles.” Bulgy muscles are 
not essential to good health. Occa- 
sional week-end games will not de- 
velop the physical tone that comes 
only from regulated daily exercise the 
year round. 


The muscles you use each day are not 
the ones which need exercise. Those 
you do not use need it. If you will 
begin stretching them this autumn, 
you will soon enjoy a sense of mental 
and physical well-being and be better 
fit to meet changing seasons. 


Will you try a few experiments in 
order to find out how many of your 
muscles are very much in need of ex- 
ercise? Give yourself fifteen minutes 
of intelligent muscle-stretching in your 
own room. Within twenty-four hours 
you will know which important mus- 
cles have been neglected. 





Where vacuum cleaners and electric 
washing machines have _ replaced 
brooms and washboards, and automo- 
biles have made long walks unusual, 
many a good muscle has gone soft. 
Muscles intended to be used in chop- 
ping wood, pumping water, digging, 
planting, rowing and swimming are 
likely to be forgotten by those who 
burn gas or fuel oil, turn faucets, have 
no gardens and seat themselves com- 
fortably in power boats or motor cars. 


Wake up the little-used muscles which 
need exercise. Your heart is a muscle 
and the walls of your blood-vessels, 
stomach and intestines are largely 
muscle. If your diaphragm—a mus- 
cle—is not exercised, your lungs can 
do only part of their work and the 
abdominal organs will become sluggish 
because they lack the stimulating mas- 
sage which an active diaphragm gives. 


No one who has any organic weakness 
should exercise without the advice of 
a competent physician. Misdirected 
or too violent exercise may be harm- 
ful. Proper and intelligently directed 
exercise promotes health for young 
and old and enables them to get more 
joy out of life. Begin to take regular 
exercise this autumn. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, President, ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LE. Kavanagh Speaks 
At Boston Ass’n Meeting 


DR.DAVID McCAHAN ALSO HEARD 





Metropolitan Life Vice-President Says 
Sales Arguments Are As Sound As 
Ever Under Present Conditions 





There was a turnout of nearly 500 for 
the luncheon-meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association last week at 
the Boston City Club to hear two na- 
tionally known speakers, James E. Kava- 
nagh, second vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Dr. David McCahan, 
assistant dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, Philadelphia. Presi- 
dent Harry H. Kay presided and intro- 
duced the speakers. 


James E. Kavanagh spoke on “Why 
Buy Life Insurance Under Present Con- 
ditions?” Mr. Kavanagh cited four cases 
of wealthy men and estates where the 
assets had practically been wiped out 
during the past two years, and said that 
this situation was typical of nearly every 
community. In fact, he said, the present 
depression had been so severe, long- 
drawn-out and unusual that its results 
had been making news, and this “bad” 
news had tended to further depress the 
American people. He said that it was 
highly important that the life insurance 
salesman who daily came in contact with 
the public entertain the proper mental 
attitude and use their influence to coun- 
teract this bad news. 


Sales Arguments As Sound As Ever 

“In my judgment,” he continued, “every 
argument that has ever been advanced 
why life insurance should be bought is 
as applicable today as it ever was. Peo- 
ple do buy life insurance and people are 
buying it today. As a matter of fact, 
70,000,000 people in America are buying 
life insurance, and a million of this is 
being bought weekly on the cash and 
carry plan, and without any agent at all. 
Last year the life insurance companies 
of the country paid out to the American 
people over two and one-quarter billions 
of dollars in death claims, surrender val- 
ues, disability benefits and in other forms 
of indemnity. There are over ten billions 
of life insurance being written annually 
on the group basis.” 

Mr. Kavanagh said that in his opinion 
the life insurance business is suffering 
because it has not kept up with the times. 
It has not always adopted the new meth- 
ods of doing business and consequently 
has suffered. There was too much talk 
about life insurance among the insurance 
men themselves, he said. These meetings 
are the place to talk it, he said, but when 
you go out and see the public, that is 
the time to write it. 

In conclusion he told the agents that 
they should endeavor to get a clear con- 
ception of their responsibilities, and real- 
ze that the standards of the life insur- 
ance salesman should be maintained on 
as high, if not higher, planes as that of 
any other business. 

Dr. David McCahan, assistant dean of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ts of Philadelphia, addressed the meet- 
mg on the work being accomplished by 
the college, which confers the degree of 
arty - He said that there was a constant- 
y increasing demand by the genera! pub- 
lic for a higher standard of salesmanship 
in life insurance, and the progressive, 
wideawake life insurance men and women 
tealize this, and are taking steps to im- 
Prove the situation to cope with the new 
Conditions. The business men today, he 
om are demanding a better class of 
€tvice from life insurance and the man 
*r woman who neglects to fit himself to 
= with the present day situation will 
on be left far behind. 
é resident Kay announced that the next 
means will be held on November 17, at 

€ City Club, when newly elected Vice- 
at George Hunt of the New Eng- 
Nd Mutual Life will be the speaker. 


Fewer and Better Calls, 
Says C. Vivian Anderson 


ADDRESSES ST. LOUIS AGENTS 





National Association Officer Thinks 
Average Life Agent Does. Too Much 
Talking in Initerview 





Fewer and better calls by life insurance 
agents was the plan advocated by C. 
Vivian Anderson, well known Provident 
Mutual agent of Cincinnati and first vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in an address given 
before the St. Louis Association at the 
Hotel Statler. 


At the outset of his talk Mr. Anderson 
expressed the belief that the most essen- 
tial thing for successful underwriting of 
life insurance is for the agent to develop 
a research bureau within himself so that 
he can ascertain what he is doing and 
where he is going. 

“The average life agent does entirely 
too much talking in soliciting business,” 
he said. “He doesn’t give the prospect 
a chance and there isn’t anything that a 
prospect likes better than to talk about 
himself, his family or his business suc- 
cess; his ambitions and his hopes. If the 
agent would only keep his mouth shut the 
prospect would give him some real leads 
as to his insurance needs.” 

Declaring against a special agent ac- 
cepting a drawing account allowance 
from his general agent he expressed the 
belief that nothing will deprive an insur- 
ance man of his self-respect and reliance 
quicker than that and in this connection 
he asserted that he pays all his own op- 
erating expenses. 

On the question of making calls he dis- 
carded the orthodox view that if an agent 
makes ten calls a day he will be a suc- 
cess. 

“Making ten calls a day simply to make 
ten calls is not life insurance as a pro- 
fession,” he said. “The agent who fol- 
lows such a plan will simply be making 
calls. Personally, I am making fewer 
and fewer calls and writing larger and 
larger cases. This plan permits me to 
devote more time to the obtaining of in- 
formation worth while concerning the 
men I plan to interview.” He said that 
he has never been turned down in seek- 
ing an appointment over the telephone. 

Another bit of advice the speaker gave 
was that agents should not worry about 
competition or what the other companies 
are doing. “My only competition is my- 
self,” he said. He also advised the St. 
Louis agents to study the laws of inher- 
itance so that they can advise clients con- 
cerning trust estates, etc. 





NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 

F. Von Der Smuth and Oscar J. V. 
Meredith have formed the Smuth & 
Meredith agency in Newark and plan to 
start doing business about the middle of 
December. ‘The members of the new 
firm have been engaged in the insurance 
and real estate business in New York and 
Philadelphia at various times and will 
now make a specialty of industrial and 
investigation work. 





NEW PENNELL AGENCY MEN 


Two well known college athletes re- 
cently joined the Frank W. Pennell 
agency of the State Mutual Life in New 
York City—Herbert E. Lorenz, who was 
captain of the 1928 Rutgers football team 
and president of the 1928 class, and 
Frank Foley, one of Fordham Univer- 
sity’s greatest athletic products and now 
a freshman football coach at that uni- 
versity. 





WITH NEWARK AGENCY 
Tames D. Lamwers of Hawthorne and 
Edwin S. Johnston of Bound Brook, have 
become members of the William H. Mas- 
terson agency in Newark for the Equit- 
able Life Society, 


FORM CLUB IN AGENCY 
Members of Newark Agency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual to Meet Weekly 
For Mutual Aid 

“The Mutual Server’s Club” is the title 
of a new organization which has been 
formed by the members of the Newark 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, of 
which Frank H. Lewis is general agent. 
The organization plans to bring together 
more often the members of the agency, 
promoting friendly co-operation and as- 
sisting in mutual problems. 

The club will meet every Tuesday eve- 
ning following the regular agency meet- 


ing of the agency. It will maintain a 
library for the purpose of giving the 
agents an opportunity to study for the 
C L. U. degree. The officers are: Frank 
H. Lewis, honorary president; Edward C. 
Morse, president; J. Albert Durgon, vice- 
president; Leslie W. Bailey, secretary, 
and Charles W. Crooks, treasurer and 
librarian. 





SYRACUSE COURSE 
The Chamber of Commerce in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is taking up with Syra- 
cuse University the proposition of a six- 
teen weeks’ study course in life insur- 
ance. 














combination. 


Not What It Is but 
What It Will Do 


Your prospect will not care par- 
ticularly what an insurance trust 
is but he is vitally interested in 


what it will do for him. 


The arguments for a life insurance 
trust in the light of today’s condi- 
tions, plus the sound arguments 


for insurance, make a forceful 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in Londen, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 
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Aviation Practice 
(Continued from Page 3) 

aircraft travel. The increase is no doubt ADDR} 
due to the many new safety devices be- 
ing installed in modern aircraft, improve- Coanec' 
ment in weather reporting facilities and Mutu 
radio communication and the more ef- 
ficient flying personnel being employed. 

i» In the United States there are now Life 
approximately 7,500 active licensed air- co 
craft being operated by more than 16,000 cusse c 
active licensed pilots in addition to Sch , 
which there are over 14,000 student pilots Ralp | 
and 3,000 unlicensed planes. Scheduled eral ae 
operations are being maintained over 100 dresses 
routes and from the figures at hand the necticu 
miles flown over scheduled air lines in Hartfor 
1931 will exceed 40,000,000 with mail and was he 
express carried in excess of 10,000,000 cot ( 
pounds and over 400,000 passengers fly- preside: 
ing millions of miles. erhaps never before has the use of en 

These estimates were confirmed by ‘ : : : _ nera 
figures in a_ report by the Aeronautical life insurance as a means of protection, savings and investment, had a “The: 
Chamber of Commerce of America which 2 busines 
stated that a new record for both pass- stronger appeal to the public than the present moment. deed a 
enger and mail carrying was set during ican pt 
July, 1931, when 55,782 passengers, 807,- ance as 
508 pounds of mail and air express ship- Voorhe 
_— peep —_ were car- In this economic situation the certainty of life insurance in its invest- past de 
ried Dy air transport lines. tunity 

Firm Formed in 1929 ment features stands out in high relief. People realize more than ever ei t¢ 

Insurance has always been essential in ree e z is ‘ _ 
any indastey and an operation of air- how necessary life insurance is as a foundation on which to build per- an inte 
craft has been no exception to the rule. — id Menat . plan. 
The need of a department to handle this sonal, family an usiness security. life un 
ever increasing line of- insurance was ap- ance a: 
preciated by Chubb & Son and The Ma- ~ the 
rine Office of America, and in 1929 the meu 
Associated Aviation Underwriters was They know that in case of necessity the cash values of their life insur- a 

ormed. ne pool handles all matters : , f : i ¥ : 
pertaining to aircraft insurance for the ance are immediately available to tide them over difficulties when that tl 
following companies: Federal Insur- quately 
ance, Merchants Fire, Alliance Assur- accommodation is needed. ment. 
ance Ltd., London Assurance, Marine moved 
Insurance Ltd., Sea Insurance Ltd., many 
United States Guarantee, Merchants In- alone i 
demnity, American Insurance, Continen- a . Mr. 
hi teautance adie Wine. Then, too, it has become widely known that no matter how few pre- ‘ol 
Firemens Insurance, Glens Falls Insur- ° » ed tes! 
| sect, Hemieet fie haa Pice-and miums have been paid, the dependents have been made safe, for they should 
| Marine, Fidelity & Casualty, Glens ° . : 2 — young 
rutls Saatemandty, salt Mos Aeaioeions Maat will receive the full amount if the policy is in force at death. omg 
Fire. i ; wealth 

The Associated is under the manage- financi 
ment of Owen C. Torrey of the Marine P bs is furnis] 
Office of America and J. Russell Par- Of equal moment is the fact that the public has been educated to realize 
sons of Chubb & Son while the under- . , . ‘ 
writing of all risks is handled by Daniel that life insurance can provide for the insured’s own later years and oe 
de R. M. Scarritt, Ross B. Cameron an i 2 : s : 
the writer. that he can arrange to enjoy its benefits, either in cash or as a monthly “9 

. ° least 

) income for life. i. 
Customers’ Group 4 
(Continued from Page 1) — 

tack : : also t 
wife's death, with a maximum benefit of IN THE LIGHT OF THESE CONDITIONS, THE LIFE UNDERWRITER ul & 
- 7. the same footing as a WILL NOT PERMIT HIS CLIENTELE TO FORGET WHAT Pa 

achelor customer. r 

To purchase these benefits the premi- THE PAST FEW YEARS HAVE TAUGHT THEM omg 
um payable by the retailer is at the rate nce, 
of one penny per £1 (two cents per $5) ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. Th 
of the total purchases of each customer on ing 
included in the policy during the current there 
year of insurance. This total is arrived lation 
at by estimate, on the basis of last year’s a mo 
figures, and adjusted at the end of each mont] 
year to certified actual purchases. Each th 
customer is required to sign a simple Ing a 

} proposal card and is given another on even 
which the benefits are set out. When sand 

the scheme is launched one policy is is- premi 

sued to the trader, including all custom- the ay 

ers to date, and thereafter new custom- to mz 

ers are added to successive policies is- ‘i 

sued every quarter. tional 

It is 1 

PLAN NEW YORK MEETING 1 Mine 

The seventeenth annual New York LFA tise, 
City meeting of the Northwestern Mu- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY adver 


tual will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- “Ty 
vania, Monday and Tuesday, January 4 OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS ; 








Ize, € 
and 5, 1932. Chairman Earl E. Lincoln, is be 
general agent at Rochester, N. Y., has the d 
appointed the following men to: help ar- More 
range the program: Clifford L. McMil- “Ty 
len, New York City general agent; Her- ous 
bert L. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa., general for r 
agent; Harold W. Gardiner, Baltimore “Fi 
supervisor; W. J. Cunningham, Charles- tirer: 
ton, W. Va., district agent, and Erroll With 





Ripley, Pittsburgh special agent. 
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Voorhees and Engelsman 
At Connecticut Meet 


ADDRESS LIFE GROUP SESSION 








Connecticut General Attorney and Penn 
Mutual General Agent On Insurance 
Day Program 





Life insurance of the future was dis- 
cussed by two speakers, Claude H. Voor- 
hees, Connecticut General attorney, and 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent of New York City, in ad- 
dresses given at the life session of Con- 
necticut Insurance Day, celebrated in 
Hartford last Thursday. The session 
was held in the afternoon in the home 
ofice of the Phoenix Mutual and was 
presided over by Orrin S. Spencer, New 
Haven general agent of the Connecticut 
General. 

“These times afford the life insurance 
business a golden opportunity, if not in- 
deed a duty, to bring home to the Amer- 
ican public the soundness of life insur- 
ance aS a pure investment,” declared Mr. 
Voorhees. “I believe that we have in the 
past decade or two missed a real cppor- 
tunity and, in a degree, have failed in a 
duty to educate sufficiently an ignorant 
public to the value of life insurance as 
an integral, basic part of their investment 
plan. I appreciate the difficulties of the 
life underwriter in preaching life insur- 
ance as an investment during those ‘get- 
tich-quick’ years in the past decade, but 
difficulties do not excuse lost opportuni- 
ties. I have talked with many life un- 
derwriters recently who frankly admit 
that they have failed to represent ade- 
quately life insurance as a pure invest- 
ment. These last two years have re- 
moved any doubt from the minds of 
many that life insurance stands almost 
alone in its value as such an investment.” 

Mr. Voorhees then pointed out how life 
insurance fulfills all the generally accept- 
ed tests with which a sound investment 
should be judged. “Ranging from the 
young man just out of college, whose 
bank account is nil, to the man of great 
wealth,” he said, “there is no group whose 
fnancial plans are so perfect as not to 
furnish a vital need for life insurance.” 

Predicts Startling Changes 

_In predicting great changes for the life 
insurance business in the future, Mr. En- 
gelsman cited the following prophesies: 

“The life insurance man will have at 
least the standing of the C. P. A. with 
the American College constantly gaining 
Prestige and the C. L. U. requirements 
constantly being made stricter. I believe 
aso that the chartered life underwriter 
will have almost a professional standing 
in the community. 

“I believe that each state will require 
examinations in order to sell life insur- 
ance, 

“That rate books will be based solely 
on income if you live or if you die. That 
there will be a simpler method of calcu- 
lation based on even dollars—such as $50 
4month premium will pay for $100 a 
month of income. 

. ‘There will be some system of arrang- 
ng a regular income for agents. i. e., an 
‘ven compensation of so much per thou- 
sand instead of a certain portion of the 
Premium. The agent then can determine 
‘he amount of business necessary to sell 
'o make a given income. 

“That the field will demand institu- 
tonal advertising. It is my opinion that 
it is not up to the home offices to deter- 
mine whether or not they should adver- 
tse. It is up to the field to demand that 
adverising. 

. The home offices must come to real- 
2€, especially mutual companies, that it 
's because of the field that they exist and 
the demands of the agents must be given 
More consideration. 

lat credit will be given for continu- 

Sus good health just as credit is given 

reducing the hazard in fire risks. 

fi ifty times as ‘many annuities and re- 

rement plans will be sold as compared 
mB “th those sold today. 

n attempt will be made to put the 


Phoenix Tells Reinmund 
He Is Highly Regarded 


30 YEARS WITH COMPANY HERE 





Princeton Man Given Dinner, Flowers, 
Testimonial From Staff and Letters 
From Policyholders 





This is Herbert J. Reinmund week in 
the annals of the Phoenix Mutual’s New 
York City agency, 19 Rector Street. 

It is his thirtieth anniversary with the 
Phoenix Mutual and things happened to 
remind him that he is a favorite son of 
that organization. 

A Princeton man, brother of the late 
Fred Reinmund ((former general agent 
here of the Aetna Life), and of Ralph 
Reinmund, a successful New York agent, 
Herbert J. Reinmund came into the New 
York City agency of the Phoenix Mutual 
under William C. Johnson, at the time 
one of the leading managers of New 
York, and who in recent years has suc- 
cessfully run a Massachusetts insurance 
company, the Massachusetts Protective. 

The old guard of the Phoenix Mutual 
here—the men who have known Bert 
Reinmund the longest, gave him a dinner 
at the Yale Club on Monday night which 
was attended by M. C. Terrill, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual. At this 
dinner a suitably engraved scroll was 
given in which the sentiments of the 
gathering were suitably expressed. 

Greeted by Sales Force 

On Wednesday, at an agency meeting 
of the entire sales force of the Phoenix 
Mutual here, about forty in number, pre- 
sided over by W. L. Schneck. president 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Wells & Connell Record Month 


Leveling vigorous defiance at old 
man depression, the Wells & Connell 
agency of the Provident Mutual in 
New York rolled up the largest paid- 
for volume in October in the history 
of the agency. This all-time record 
was $1,071,000 in volume with large 
cases being written by Messrs. Moral- 
ler, Miller, Turner, Parker, Beasley, 
Riddle, Schnaars, Peck, Adams, Con- 
nell, Damron, Morgan and Philipp. 
The winner of the agency cup for 
October was M. G. Welch who has 
produced thirty applications so far 
this year. 








of Service 


Hundreds of Clubmen. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION TALKS 





National Association Has Printed Many 
Pittsburgh Addresses in Pamphlet 
Form 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has printed in pamphlet form 
nine of the addresses which were given 
at the Pittsburgh convention because of 
numerous requests from all parts of the 
country. Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor of the association, says that this un- 
doubtedly shows that agents are hungrier 
for sales ideas than ever for never be- 
fore has the association been besieged 
with so many requests. 

The following addresses are available: 
“Just Like in the Movies,” by Albert E. 
N. Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential; 
“Life Insurance, the Structural Steel for 
Estate Building,” by John W. Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual general agent; 
“Conserving Life Insurance Now in 
Force,” by Chandler Bullock, president, 
State Mutual Life; “Insuring Life Insur- 
ance,” by Samuel Crowther; “Life Insur- 
ance as an Investment,” by Abner Thorp, 
Tr.; “How a Banker Looks at Life In- 
surance,” by Arthur F. Young; “Analyz- 
ing Estates to Determine Insurance 
Needs,” by Gilbert T. Stephenson: “Why 
Life Insurance,” by Prof. W. A. Irwin; 
and “Life Insurance as an Estate.” by 
Robert B. Coolidge, Aetna Life, Cleve- 
land. 





government in the insurance business 
and that attempt will fail. 

“In 1941 there will be three hundred 
billion in force.” 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











field workers. 








Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 











DR. W. L. MANN PROMOTED 

Dr. W. L. Mann, for the past six years 
medical referee of the Great West Life 
of Winnipeg, Canada, has been appoint- 
ed chief medical referee of the company. 
In his new capacity Dr. Mann will de- 
vote his whole time to the administration 
of both the inside and outside activities 
of the company’s medical board. 





INDIANAPOLIS MANAGER 

John E. Spiegel, for many years a 
member of the Wells-Williams Co., life 
insurance agency of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed general agent in Indian- 
apolis for the Pacific Mutual Life of 
California. He succeeds Arthur C. Wells, 
who resigned because of long illness. The 
Wells-Williams Co. has been dissolved. 





CINCINNATI MANAGER 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
through J. S. Davenport, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, announces the appointment of R. 
Wilds Gilchrist as branch manager for 
Cincinnati and vicinity. 





LEON A. TRIGGS RESIGNS 
Leon A. Triggs, general agent for the 
Berkshire Life at Chicago and Minneap- 
olis, has resigned, effective January 1. No 
successor has as yet been named. 





TO ENLARGE QUARTERS 





Moore & Summers, General Agents of 

New England Mutual, Will Also 

Add Thirty Agents to Force 

Moore & Summers, home office agen- 
cy of the New England Mutual Life, 
are preparing enlarged quarters and are 
adding an additional field force of about 
thirty men. In discussing this Harold 
P. Cooley, director of sales of the agen- 
cy, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“It is a constructive step in more fully 
capitalizing the splendid financial con- 
dition of the company and as evidence 
of faith in the belief that business has 
‘turned the corner.’ In selecting this 
new group we are determined to main- 
tain that high standard which has al- 
ways characterized our representatives, 
as we feel a keen responsibility in con- 
nection with sending our agents to offer 
advice and counsel on as important an 
item as future financial security of a 
man and his family.” 





JULIAN S. MYRICK AGENCY 

The paid-for business of the Julian S. 
Myrick agency of the Mutual Life in 
New York for October was $2,532,200 as 
compared with $3,253,500 for the same 
month in 1930. For the vear the total 
paid-for business amounted to $30,715,905 
as compared with $36,911,811 last year at 
this time. 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Now is the time to 





Selling sell protection against 
For Future a depression twenty 
Depressions years hence, accord- 


ing to The Volunteer 
State Life. Many a man who cries hard 
times today could be on easy street if 
he had heeded the insurance agent who 
offered the endowment plan twenty years 
ago. The world of trade has a way of 
ascending and descending about every 
seven to nine years. The younger gen- 
eration of today will live to see several 
trade cycles completed. What percent- 
age of these young people will cry hard 
times twenty years from now? How 
many of them will heed the service offer 
of life insurance? A small part of a small 
income will maintain sufficient endow- 
ment to carry the average individual 
through stringent times of more than 
average duration. 

a ee: 

The agency bulle- 
tin of the New York 
Life offers in a re- 
cent issue a list of 
ten pertinent reasons 
why young people should insure. They 
are as follows: 

(1) Because it is good for them to learn how 
to save money. 

Because they can tie themselves to a defi- 
nite payment each year. 


Why Young 
People 
Should Insure 


Because it is the easiest way to lay aside 
a little money and get something for it. 
Because insurance is cheaper for them 
now than it will ever be again. 

Because they can borrow on their poli- 
cies (after two or three years, depending 
upon the contract), without having to 
bother friends or others. 

Because banks, firms and individuals are 
favorably impressed by young people who 
It often forms the 
basis of business credit and is always a 
good recommendation. 


(6) 


own life insurance. 


Because they should get their insurance 
well started before marriage when finan- 
cial obligations increase. 

Because they are probably in good health 
and can pass a medical examination. In 
1930 the New York Life declined more 
‘than 23,000 applicants for more than 
$96,000,000 because they had waited too 
long. 

(9) Because they will feel happier knowing 
that cash will be payable to their parents 
or others if they were to die, or to them- 
selves if they live. 

(10) Because by carrying life insurance a young 
person makes a real beginning for suc- 
cess in life and this applies to girls as 
well as boys. 


* * & 
“Only day before 
“He yesterday,” says a 
Let Me purc hasing agent 
Buy!” quoted in the Illinois 


Life Bulletin, “a 
salesman called on me. He asked per- 
mission to tell his story. He got it. 


(There is never a salesman who calls on 
my company who doesn’t get a fair hear- 
ing by somebody.) He told it briefly and 
He finished by saying ‘that 
I will not try 


intelligently. 
is what I have to offer. 


to sell you. You are capable of judging 
your own needs. You have the facts; if 
you want my product you'll buy it, if you 
don’t, I'll thank you for your time and 
take myself off.’ Well, sir, I was some- 
what startled. Here was a fellow who 
actually allowed me to make up my own 
mind. He didn’t force any of his ideas 
down my throat, he didn’t put on any 
pressure. It was a case of take it or 
leave it. I took it! He let me buy. But 
I’ve been wondering ever since if he 
didn’t sell me, after all, without letting 
me know he was selling me!” 
ee Be 


A policyholder is a 


No customer and not an 
Automatic automatic premium 
Payers payer, says Lloyd 


Patterson of the 
Keane-Patterson agency, New York, in 
the bulletin Organized Service. He buys 
40% of our new business and deserves 
that much time although 10% would be 
ample. He is a human being who was 
difficult to sell in the first place, forgets 
quickly, lapses easily, and can be twisted 
by the other agent. Properly sold and 
properly followed, he will relinquish last 
what he values most. He will seek ad- 
vice first from the agent he respects 
most, the one who serves him best, and 
who calls on him more than once in 
twenty years. When the public under- 
stands life insurance as the agent does, 
it will buy insurance without the agent, 
but in the meantime it will have to be 
sold, and its maintenance will depend al- 
most entirely upon the maintenance of 
the agent.” 

x * x 


Speaking of the at- 


The Man titude that prospects 
Who Is take about money, an 
Broke experienced producer 


says, in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Radiator, “The man who 
really has money to pay for life insurance 
is generally the one that claims that he 
is ‘broke’ or cannot afford to make the 
deposits. This man usually has the 
money to put-into life insurance if 
shown a need. Don’t give this sort of 
fellow up too easily. _The prospect who 
uses some other objection is in many 
cases the man who hasn’t much money, 
but whose pride does not permit him to 
tell you that he simply cannot pay the 
premium.” 





VAN VLIET & KEER MEETING 


The members of the Newark agency 
of Van Vliet & Keer, the Prudential, held 
a luncheon meeting last week at the 
New Progress Club, Newark, for the pur- 
pose of making plans for “Duffield 
Month” which will be held during No- 
vember of the president’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary of service with the com- 
pany. The luncheon was followed by 
a meeting in charge of Assistant Man- 
ager Charles N: Samons, of Hollander & 
Elbaum. The guest speaker was Valen- 
oa Howell, associate actuary, Pruden- 
tial. 













1851 





Pittsfield 


Eightieth Anniversary Y ear 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1931 





Massachusetts 





in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


. Full Policy Service 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 








JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 

Wilson F. La Fevre, of Irvington; 
Richard C. Tremper, of Bergenfield; J. 
Raymond Hutchinson, of Newark; A. D. 
Fitch, of Teaneck, formerly of Ohio, and 
Elmer C. Just, of Westfield, N. J., are 
among the newcomers in the Day & Cor- 
nish agency, Newark, general agents, 


Mutual Benefit. Max Hemmendinger 
again led the agency for the month of 
September and has been the leading 
agent of the company for a number of 
months. He with Louis G. Rude, W. E. 
Toner and W. H. Kierstead, are among 
the first hundred leaders of the company 
in production. 














AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
and 

Manager of Ag 
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Business Insurance Approach 


Most Likely to Get Results 


By Anthony H. Rutgers, 
Trust Department, Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust Co., New York 


The institutions of life insurance and 
wrporate fiduciary service have many 
things in common; they are not competi- 
tors in any sense. The institution of life 
jisurance meets and satisfies human 
neds. The first step in its development 
was to provide a fund for burial. Short- 
ly, thereafter, was the provision of a 
fund to alleviate family sufferings upon 
the death of the bread-winner. Then 
came the development of life insurance 
3a thrift program. Then life insur- 
ace became a safe and widely used 
method of investment. Life insurance 
today is the builder of estates. Family 
fortunes are built up through its use. It 
isthe function of life insurance to pro- 
duce cash when it is needed. It was, 
therefore, adaptable to the needs of 
business—man’s greatest interest. Life 
insurance has been very successful in its 
mission. Statistics prove that. 

Until a few years ago, the customers 
of banks and trust companies were 
drawn almost entirely from the wealthy. 
Banking manners were not good. Some 
df you may remember the old-fashioned 
banker who kept himself secluded in his 
private room and who seemed to take 
delight in turning down applications for 
bans. He thought he was conservative, 
when in fact he had been reared in a 
negative atmosphere. He was so cold 
that stage-folk invented the stories of 
the blood transfusion case, where a vic- 
tim of an accident was compelled to have 
ablood transfusion. A banker being the 
nly one present to furnish the blood, 
was used as a blood supply and the poor 
victim froze to death. 

But banking within the last two or 
three decades has had an interesting and 
healthy development. The bad manners 
of bankers have been mended by the 
lecessary increase of their human con- 
fats. The field of the service of the 
tanks in the community has been greatly 
ttended. 

Banks as Executors 


One of the most important extensions 
of banking service is trust, or, as it is 
sometimes called, fiduciary service. We 
we all familiar with the fact that the 
banks of today are rapidly superseding 
the individual as executor and trustee 
wider wills. The reasons are obvious. 


The bank is never out of town. It is 
never ill. It does not become insane. It 
does not die. All of these things are 
possibilities affecting the individual’s eli- 
gibility as an executor or trustee. And 
as to death, it is a certainty for the in- 
dividual. Corporate fiduciaries have 
great advantage over individual fiducia- 
ries because they are subject to regu- 
lation and supervision by the state, and 
in the case of national banks exercising; 
fiduciary powers, they are subject to’ 
regulation by both the state and fed- 
eral governments. Substantial financial 
resources, an accurate accounting system, 
and an organization of specialists con-- 
centrated upon corporate fiduciary work 
to make it effective and reliable. 

The corporate fiduciary has an effi- 
cient, beneficial service to render to the 
holders of life insurance policies located 
within its community. Proper co-opera- 
tion between these institutions will de- 
velop a profitable kind of business. The 
profit is not a selfish one. The man who 
makes the trust is benefited. He gets 
at a minimum cost a very substantial es- 
tate and the very best kind of financial 
administration. Life underwriters by 
handling this high class of business, not 
only make the commissions involved, but 
are adding to the standing and prestige 
that can be acquired and held only by 
the highest class of service. The trust 
men profit by extending their fiduciary 
business along ever broadening lines. 

Lack of Selling Plan 


A lack of a workable selling plan pre- 
vents real and efficient co-operation 
among trust companies and life under- 
writers. From the time we began our 
program we worked on the theory that 
the underwriter would make his greatest 
progress in educating his clients to the 
advantages of trust service as offered by 
banks. and trust companies if he made 
his approach from the standpoint of the 
business insurance trust to retire their 
interests in business. Whatever doubts 
were in our minds at that time have 
been removed by the fine results ob- 
tained. I am also of the opinion that 
the most effective way to sell life in- 
surance, both from the standpoint of 
needs for family protection and needs 
for business, is through the business in- 
surance approach. I believe that the 








eighty-six years ago. 


security. 
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* 
Pretace 


It was to the purpose of safeguarding financial 
futures that the Mutual Benefit was dedicated over 
Experience gained in over 
three-quarters of a century of judicious investment 
of funds renders it one of the strongest financial in- 
stitutions in the world to-day. A portfolio of the 
country’s soundest securities back every outstanding 
policy contract. In view of these facts, insuring in 
the Mutual Benefit is a fitting preface to financial 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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ANTHONY H. RUTGERS 


most effective way for the trust company 
new business man to secure business is 
through an approach which deals ex- 
clusively with the prospect’s business 
rather than his intimate, personal af- 
fairs. 

Every man is interested in his busi- 
ness. He will talk freely about his busi- 
ness if approached in the right way. The 
average man has the larger part of his 
property in his business and has received 
the larger part of his income for years 
from that source. On many occasions 
I have found that business forms as 
much as 90% of a man’s estate which 
would pass to his family in the event of 
his death. Naturally he is more inter- 
ested in talking about his business than 
he is in talking about life insurance, or 
his general assets, which he has ac- 
quired usually from income from his busi- 
ness in excess of personal needs and 
family budget. 

The fact is, business is the most in- 
teresting thing in a man’s life. Every 
man earning a living is in business of 
some sort, whether he engages in com- 
merce, the professions or works as an 
employ—-selling is a business. I am 
sure that you will all admit that selling 
life insurance and trust service is a very 
real business. 

All Are Salesmen 

The lawyer, though he prefers to be 
known as a professional man, sells his 
knowledge of the law and his person- 
ality and in that respect is a business 
man. The doctor, preacher, banker and 
teacher all sell their knowledge and per- 
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sonalities and consequently are business 
men. The employe must sell himself, his 
work and knowledge to the employer. 
Some are having a difficult time to do 
this now, but those who are still em- 
ployed must do that very thing. All are 
salesmen, and, therefore, are engaged in 
business. 

The selling of any kind of service since 
it is an intangible or an idea, demands 
a definite plan—a system. It is neces- 
sary to have a plan and then work the 
plan. Life insurance selling can be or- 
ganized on a business basis just as the 
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Happy Relationships 


Long periods of service are not unusual among members of the field 
force and Home Office staff of this Company. 
by the periodic awards of Service Medallions, range from ten to over fifty 
years... .Refreshing evidence that Connecticut Mutual men are hapfy in 


their chosen career and company relationship. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
LIFE INSURANCE C 
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85 Years of Public Service 
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selling of securities and other services 
have been organized. 


The Patterson System 


Probably one of the best selling or- 
ganizations ever formed was the Na- 
tional Cash Register sales organization 
established by Mr. Patterson. He did 
not sell the cash register as such, but 
sold the ideas of the service it would 
perform. He personally went out into 
the field to find out what was necessary 
to be said in order to sell his prospects; 
then he prepared a sales talk and there- 
after every prospective salesman was re- 
quired to learn that sales talk before he 
was permitted to go out into the field. 

Mr Patterson was the first sales man- 
ager to establish a school of instruction. 
What he did made his organization stand 
out as the most efficient sales organiza- 
tion in the history of selling. Many of 
the country’s leading salesmen were 
trained and developed at his school. His 
methods were followed by other organi- 
zations. Have you ever seen a real serv- 
ice salesman work? You can rest as- 
sured that when he went out into the 
field that he had a definite story to tell 
and he told it most effectively. He had 
a prepared sales talk which he had 
learned and made a part of his own per- 
sonality. He knew that if he was able 
to get that talk over to a certain num- 
ber of prospects daily that he would do 
business on a large scale. He did do a 
large business, 

In my opinion, no man, no matter how 
glib of tongue or how quick witted can 
sell a service such as we are discussing 
without a prepared sales talk. From my 
observation, too many salesmen depend 
on the inspiration of the moment, hop- 
ing to say the thing that will sell his 
prospect. Whether you memorize your 
sales talk or not is a matter for you to 
decide. Personally I believe that each 
and every sales talk should be memo- 
rized. I know from experience that it 
is not necessary to deliver a memorized 
sales talk as an automaton. 


Consider the Actor 

If you practice long enough, you can 
make any memorized sales talk a part of 
your own personality and no prospect 
will be able to detect it. As a proof that 
this can be done, let me refer you to the 
actors on the stage who before they ap- 
peared on the stage were compelled to 
know their parts. How often have we 
sat in the audience after the show has 
had a long run, and listened to the actors 
say their parts, without thinking for a 
moment that it was not a part of the 
actor? 

Some time ago, while attending a sales 
conference, this question of prepared 
sales talks came up. It was discussed 
from all angles and I then noted that 
those organizers which were marketing 
an intangible almost unanimously re- 
quired the salesman to learn a prepared 
sales talk. It was disclosed that among 
all of the organizations there, that the 
companies which used organized sales 
talks had less turn-over in the number 
of salesmen. This was because their 
men produced. Men who produce, espe- 
cially if on a commission basis, are con- 
tent. If they are not satisfied and con- 
tented, they drift away. This means con- 
siderable loss in time and money. 

The salesman with an organized sales 
talk has a definite story to tell his pros- 
pect. His interview is shorter and more 
interesting. He conserves his time; he 
can get out when he has finished. Or- 
ganized sales talks prevent visiting and 
casual presentations—the deadly sins of 


salesmanship. Let us do a little self- 
introspecting. How many times have we 
called on prospects and permitted them 
to make our call a visit rather than at- 
tempt to sell. Why that was just another 
mcthod of preventing us to tell our story. 
There was a sale made then, but we did 
not make it. We lost control of our 
interview and permitted the prospect to 
outsell us. 


Visiting Usually Worthless 


So many salesmen are just fooling 
themselves when they undertake to judge 
their progress with a client or prospect 
by the length of time they have been 
allowed to remain in the presence of the 
prospect. Many salesmen know that vis- 
iting is not selling especially if they are 
working on a commission basis. Visiting 
never bought any good things for the 
salesman’s family. Going in to see a 
prospect with a definite story prevents 
visiting. 

Another great sin and I see it every 
day with men whom I have been train- 
ing to use a prepared sales talk and that 
is the casual presentation. Salesmen 
want to take a short cut, with the re- 
sult that they do not make a full pre- 
sentation and then they wonder what is 
wrong. I have been conducting a school 
at one of the agencies in New York for 
some time, and occasionally I am invited 
to go out with a salesman to interview 
his client with him. I gladly do this, and 
sometimes to see the effect of my in- 
struction. I ask him to make the ap- 
proach. Many fall down because they 
have not learned the talk, but I am 
pleased to say that there are several 
men in particular who have learned the 
talk and who are now doing a big busi- 
ness. I should not be surprised if they 
reach the million dollar class this year, 
a year of so-called slump. 

A man having a definite plan shows 
it in his countenance and from the time 
he is first ushered into the presence of 
his prospect, there radiates an atmos- 
phere of business which the prospect is 
glad to see. A salesman makes or 
queers himself the first five minutes in 
the presence of his prospect. Organized 
sales talks enables the salesman to un- 
cover his market—they result in sales— 
so why quarrel with success? 





KNOXVILLE AGENCY CHANGES 


H. C. Martin, who has been general 
agent at Knoxville, Tenn., since 1904 for 
the Penn Mutual Life, has retired. The 
agency’s management has been trans- 
ferred to Edward E. Brown, general 
agent at Chattanooga, who will have 
charge of the combined Chattanooga and 
Knoxville territories. Mr. Brown has 
long been one of the ranking general 
agents of the company. The retiring 
general agent, Mr. Martin, has had a fine 
record in the business and spent ten 
years as a special agent at Raleigh, N. C., 
before receiving the appointment at 
Knoxville. 





PRAISES THE GOLD BOOK 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia says in its current publication, the 
Virginia ‘Bulletin, relative to The Gold 
Book of 1931: 

“Tt is hoped that our field associates 
will take time to dine sumptuously upon 
the ‘meat’ in this volume. It is a mine 
of ideas, and ideas sell business. Its 
pages encourage one, too, with evidence 
that the chap who works with his head 
can make times what he would have 
them.” 
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Linton and Stevenson 
At Philadelphia Meet 


SEE BIG OPPORTUNITIES TODAY 





Association Dinner Draws 80% of Full 
Membership; Doreen and Abbott 
On Program 





An unusually fine dinner meeting open- 
ed the 1931-32 season of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, held 


October 22 in the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. More than 80% of the full member- 
ship of the association was present to 
hear such prominent speakers as Presi- 
dent M. A. Linton of the Provident Mu- 
tual; Vice-President John A. Stevenson 
of the Penn Mutual; Edwin H. Doreen, 
agency supervisor of the Fidelity Mutual, 
and Henry W. Abbott, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Pittsburgh. 

Louis F. Paret, president of the Phil- 
adelphia association, opened the meeting 
with a brief talk well to the point and 
full of justifiable optimism for the life 
insurance man. “The outlook was never 
better than at the moment,” he said. 
“The confidence of the public in the sta- 
bility and availability of insurance is dis- 
tinctly in favor of the man selling.” Mr. 
Paret mentioned the fact that according 
to statistics, while the sale of life insur- 
ance has increased 23% in the past four 
years, the sale of annuities has increased 
146%. 

The meeting had been designated as 
Philadelphia Companies’ Night and Mr. 
Paret, who presided at the start, soon 
turned the gavel over to President Lin- 
ton. In his short but inspiring talk Mr. 
Linton said that “forces have been at 
work throughout the world aiding a solu- 
tion of our problems.” He said that he 
believed the turning point of the de- 
pression had been reached. He also 
pointed to the achievements of life in- 
surance; proudly remarked that in the 
first nine months of this year it was 
only 16% below the best year the busi- 
ness had ever had. Agents should be 
extremely proud of a business that can 
make such a record during a depression, 
he said. 


Meeting Today’s Challenge 

“How are you meeting today’s chal- 
lenge?” was Mr. Stevenson’s subject. He 
referred to our present situation as a 
challenge and not as a catastrophe. 
There is plenty of money, no lack of 
purchasing power, only a lack of will to 
purchase, he said. 

Mr. Stevenson asserted that there were 
two classes of people today; ones who 
have less money and those who have 
money. The first group have greatest 
need for protection and a solution to 
their problems lies in life insurance, he 
said. “Make them realize life insurance 
is a necessity—they generally have 
enough money to get necessities. Pres- 
ent conditions may need new technique,” 
he added. “However, see more people 
with the idea of selling the investment 
feature or permanency or definiteness in 
building an estate.” 

Mr. Doreen took the theme of the 
Pittsburgh Convention, “Life Insurance, 
the Structural Steel for Estate Building,” 
and builded his talk around it. “If life 
Insurance is structural steel for estate 
building, we’re the workmen,” he said. 
“There is mortality in the steel busi- 
ness. Mortality in our business. But 
on those who stay on the ground; sel- 
dom those who climb to success.” 

The last speaker of the evening was 
Henry W. Abbott, who gave his illus- 
trated talk on “Organizing the Buyer to 
Buy,” as given at the National Conven- 
tion. With the aid of charts he took 
his audience, step by step, through a 
Perfectly organized interview. 





BROOKLYN NATIONAL EXPANDS 

The Brooklyn National Life has been 
admitted to do business in Ohio, Dela- 
ware and District of Columbia. Vice- 
President Ben S. Graham states that the 
company is continuing its policy of con- 
Servative expansion and plans to estab- 
lish an organization in the new territory. 


MASS. MUTUAL CHANGES 


John T. Wells, James L. Marchese and 
Ralph R. Coombs Get New Jobs 
At Home Office 

The Massachusetts Mutual has an- 
announced several departmental changes 
at the home office. The disability work 
which has been handled in the Benefit 
Department has been transferred to the 
Claim Department. Assistant Secretary 
Tohn T. Wells, manager of the Benefit 
Department since February, 1920, will su- 
pervise the enlarged Claim Department 
with the assistance of William L. Gam- 
mons, manager. 

James L. Marchese, who for some time 
has been assistant manager of the Bene- 
fit Department, has been appointed man- 
ager of that department to succeed Mr. 
Wells. A new unit, known as the Plan- 
ning Department, has been organized and 
Ralph R. Coombs, formerly assistant 
manager of the Claim Department, has 
been chosen as manager. This unit will 
do all sorts of experimental and research 
work relative to home office detail 


DARBY DAY RESIGNS 
Darby A. Day has resigned as Pacific 
Coast manager of the Old Line Life, a 
position which he took a short time ago. 
Mr. Day was at one time Chicago man- 
ager for the Mutual Life, later for the 
Union Central. 








RETAINS INCOME DISABILITY 





Brooklyn National Life Modifies Benefit 
to $250 Limit and $500 for 
All Companies 

The Brooklyn National Life has noti- 
fied its field force that it will retain the 
income disability feature in its life poli- 
cies in modified form together with the 
waiver of premium benefit. The change 
is effective on all policies issued after 
October 31. 

The income benefit will be issued to 
male lives only to age 55 for a maximum 
of $250 a month, $500 for all companies, 
or 50% of the applicant’s income, which 
ever is less. No income disability will 
be issued in connection with term insur- 
ance. Waiver of premium will be issued 
on lives from 20 to 50 and will be limit- 
ed to 20% of the earned income. Women 
will be accepted as well as men. 


C. F. WILLIAMS GIVES DINNER 

The six Greater Cincinnati Districts 
of the Western and Southern Life are 
holding a convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, today and tomorrow. 
About 400 representatives, including 
managers of all Ohio districts, are at- 
tending. A complimentary dinner given 
by President Charles F. Williams will 
close the convention Saturday night. 
The company’s business in 1931 exceeded 
that of 1930. 





MANAGERS’ COMMITTEE NAMED 





Alexander E. Patterson Heads Commit- 
tee Created’ at National Convention; 
Members: Bennell, Thurman, Yates, 

Holcombe 


Alexander E. Patterson, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual at Chicago, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Special 
Committee of General Agents and Mana- 
gers which was created by unanimous 
vote following the all-day Managers’ Ses- 
sion held in connection with the National 
Association Convention at Pittsburgh. He 
has named his committee as follows: A. 


H. Bennell, Mutual Life manager, Pitts- 
burgh; E. B. Thurman, New England 


Mutual general agent, Chicago; John W. - 


Yates, Massachusetts Mutual general 
agent, Detroit, and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr. (ex-officio), manager, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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real salesmanship. 


organization. 


We have need for more such men. 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


FAL SALESMANSHIP 


Life insurance selling today demands more than average ability. 
It demands skilled knowledge plus energetic action. It demands 


In the outset, it requires careful preparation, a thorough knowledge 
of the business, a keen understanding of human nature and an 
ability to quickly analyze human needs. The man who combines 
these qualities with “action” is the man who is hitting the high 
mark of success and reaping the rewards of his efforts. 


This Company is greatly interested in this type of salesmanship. 
We credit a large part of our splendid success and rapid growth to 
the constantly increasing number of real salesmen in our field 


Operating in 40 States, the District of Columbia and Territory of Hawaii. 
Branch Offices and General Agencies in practically all important centers. 
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rar s Progress 
Told to Wolfson Men 


TO RETAIN PRESENT DIVIDENDS 


Agency Luncheon, Attended by Messrs. 
Winings and Hendershot, Inaugur- 
ates 2-Month Football Contest 

Laying plans for participation in a No- 
vember-lDecember production contest.was 
the specific purpose of an enthusiastic 
fall luncheon meeting a week ago given 
by S. S. Wolfson, general agent, Berk- 
shire Life in New York, but this get- 
together in the luxurious Empire State 
Club served also to prepare the agents 
for several Berkshire announcements of 
considerable importance. For one thing 
advance information was given by Gen- 
eral Agent Wolfson on two new policies 
shortly to be issued: the Berkshire Spe- 
cial and Deferred Annuity contract. 
Secondly, the Berkshire will not reduce 


its dividend scale or its rate of interest 
in 1932. Disability benefits, 1t was an- 
nounced, will continue until January 1 


after which the policy limit will be re- 
duced to $10,000 in preparation for a dis- 
continuance of the disability feature. 

The Wolfson gathering was honored 
by the presence of J. S. Winings, super- 
intendent of agents, and Lewis B. Hen- 
dershot, newly appointed home | office 
field supervisor who, incidentally, was 
making his first official appearance at a 
Berkshire agency affair. Both were im- 
pressed by the production record of the 
agency so far this year and by the 
healthy growth in full: time producers 
from a staff of six in 1929 to twenty-five 
in 1931. 

Constructive Attitude on Dividend Cuts 

Before turning the meeting over to 
Mr. Winings, General Agent Wolfson 
warned the agents not to make capital of 
dividend reductions by other companies 
in their prospecting. He emphasized 
that life insurance should not be sold 
on the basis of dividends or net costs; 
that it was not constructively for the 
eood of the business. If a life insurance 
company has found it necessary to lower 
its dividend scale, he said, that company 
should be commended for the step taken 
because it is for the best interests of 
policyholders. 

Mr. Wolfson was plainspoken on the 
subject of age eg and read a widely 
quoted article from Harper’s Weekly in 
1857 which pointed to conditions almost 
pars lel to those existing world-wide to- 
day. “There have been recoveries and 
depressions since then,” he said, “but I 
feel that we are getting back to normal 
now because when people pay their pre- 
miums a little more promptly and there 
is a let-up on policy loans, things must 
be on the mend.” 


Details of Football Contest 


The November-December production 
contest, which will be in the nature of 
a football game, started this week in 
Berkshire agencies throughout the United 
States. It is not to be a high pressure 
business-getting drive, emphasis being 
placed as much on conservation of exigt- 
ing business as on new production. De- 
scribed in detail by Mr. Winings, the 
contest divides the entire Berkshire 
agency forces into two teams, the Army 
and the Navy. Each agency represents 
a player on these teams. Quotas are 
based on 1930 submitted business; daily 
reports must be submitted to the home 
office each day showing the amount of 
business submitted, paid-for, number of 
applications prepaid. Each application 
counts one point, each $1,000 policy sub- 
mitted, one yard, ack $1,000 policy sub- 
mitted and prepaid, three yards. Mr. 
Winings made clear that if an agency 
does not send in its daily report the busi- 
ness will not be scored until the follow- 
ing day. 

The Wolfson agency is on the Army 
team, the Albany agency’ on the Navy 
side. The winner will be presented with 
a plaque. 

Mr. Wolfson was vigorous in urging 
his men to enter the contest with a de- 





S. WOLFSON 


termination to roll up a better production 


than ever before. He appreciated that 
the competition would be keen but felt 
that New York No. 3 could close the 
year with a gain over 1930. 

It was Mr. Winings who urged that 
conservation of present business be held 
equally as important as the quest for new 
business. He was glad to say that home 
office records indicate the Berkshire’s ra- 
tio on first and second vear business to 
be a favorable one. He recommended 
that the agents keep in touch with cli- 
ents in the first few years after the policy 
is written so as to eliminate all danger 
of lapsation. 

Warm Welcome for Hendershot 

Mr. Hendershot was made to feel thor- 
oughly at home by General Agent Wolf- 
son who told about his splendid back- 
ground as a producer, educator and au- 
thority on various phases of life insur- 


We have an opening for a man who has 
had in and closing 
Group ‘business for ‘one of the larger life 
N ger or Assistant 
Steniage of their Group Department. _ 








WANTED: Manager Group Department 


The right man will find in this position a 
life work on a highly remunerative basis. 

Write, giving nationality, education, age, 
complete experience, record of accomplish- 
ment and compensation expected. 
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ance. He referred to Mr. Hendershot’s 
appointment as being in keeping with the 
Berkshire’s five year expansion program 
which began with the election of Harri- 
son L. Amber as vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Hendershot in turn said 
that joining the Berkshire was like ‘com- 
ing back home; that he was much im- 
pressed by the family spirit and splendid 
personality of the company. Before giv- 
ing the agents his slant on the value 
of contests he paid a tribute to Mr. 
Wolfson’s leadership, saying: “He did a 
lot to sell me on the idea of joining the 
Berkshire.” 

Mr. Hendershot regards agency and 
company contests as friendly competi- 
tions which are thoroughly in keeping 
with the American idea of sportsman- 
ship. “They gave us an incentive to do 
our best,” he said, “to keep us on our 
toes in these troublesome times.” In his 
opinion the depression has been a force- 
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The Guardian Fieldman is equipped with organized 
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the demands of today’s life insurance estate builders. 
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tion, the Estate Digest, and the Special Income Annuity 
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ful thing economically to the country; 
something that has impressed people with 
the fact that in the 1928-29 period they 
were living too fast. He pictured life in- 
surance as the only security that has not 
depreciated in value, a bulwark of 
strength which stock market fluctuations 
has not affected. “When a man buys life 
insurance,” he stressed, “it appreciates 
immediately. Compare the book and 
cash values of policies you may own and 
the market value of securities and then 
draw your own conclusions as to the bet- 
ter investment.” 

His advice to the Wolfson agents was 
to ‘ ‘pep up old sales appeals with fresh 
ideas.” He also sugg.sted that the ap- 
peal be tied up to a definite idea; that 
the utmost of care be used in delivering 
the policy. He has found it worthwhile 
to have the policyholder write on the 
policy jacket the specific use for which 
he bought the insurance. 

Before the affair closed short talks 
were given by Mrs, Frances Raskin, who 
said that her success was due to plenty 
of hard work, seeing lots of people and 
giving such good service that they rec- 
ommended her to others; Ben Bonder, 
Philip Stein and Alan F. Arnold. The 
latter gave some practical ideas on how 
best to feature the income protection 
idea. It is his observation that people 
are willing to buy higher premium busi- 
ness and that the demand will be in- 
creasingly great for annuities. 





DISMISS COMPANY’S PETITION 





United States Court Turns Down New ' 
England Mutual’s Bid for Income 
Tax Refund 
The New England Mutual’s petition 
for a refund of $211,619 and interest for 
overpayments of income tax for 1921, 
1922 and 1923, based on the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of National Life v. United States, 
has been dismissed by the United States 

Court of Claims. 

The court held that previous claims for 
refunds on other grounds did not pre- 
sent the claim which formed the basis 
for this suit, a general allegation in the 
claims that all taxes erroneously collect- 
ed should be refunded being deemed in- 
sufficient to constitute a basis for later 
claims following the decision in the Na- 
tional Life case. 





IMPROVE ASS’N BULLETIN 

Life agents in New York City have 
been commenting on the improved ap- 
pearance and format of The Bulletin, ol- 
ficial organ of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the metropolis. One of the 
most valuable features of the paper 's 
the department, “Answers to Questions 
Asked by the Insured,” in which Dens 
B. Maduro, counsel of the association, 
cites points from actual cases. © William 


C. Bawden, executive manager of the as 
sociation, is managing editor of The Bul- 
letin. 
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Bailey Sees Security 
As Big Demand Today 


PRESENT INVESTMENT TREND 





e 
Travelers Economist Says Now Is the 
Time For Agents to Sell Invest- 
ment Contracts 





That the present trend in regard to 
saving and investment today is a wide- 
spread demand for security was empha- 
sized by Dr. William B. Bailey, econo- 
mist of the Travelers, in his address in 
Hartford last week, the occasion being 
Connecticut Insurance Day. In this re- 
gard he said: 

“It is this demand which has so great- 
ly increased the sales of single premium 





WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


life, endowment and annuity policies in 
recent months. This exaggerated de- 
mand for security strikes me as epheme- 
ral. It will last only until confidence re- 
turns and until the panic psychology 
which has been sweeping the country 
has worn itself out. For that reason 
these single premium policies are a good 
line to push now—for it is quite likely 
that a year from now they will not be 
so much in demand. This feverish 
search for security is what I would call 
a short term trend. But there are cer- 
tain underlying trends resulting from the 
events of the past two years, which are 
likely to run for a longer time. 

“What are people thinking in regard 
to investment matters today? Are they 
Satisfied with the course they followed 
in the past? Do you hear much enthu- 


Siasm for blue chip stocks today, for ex- 
ample ? 


Disappointed in Past 


“In my opinion a large number of men 
are both dissatisfied and disgusted with 
the investment plans they followed in 
the past. In 1927, ’28 or ’29 they sud- 
denly became seized with the desire to 
be worth hundreds of thousands or mil- 
lions by the time they were ready to 
retire. During these years they denied 
themselves luxuries which they would 
like to have enjoyed in order to put 
more money into the market in the con- 
fident hope of enjoying far greater lux- 
uries in the future. They resisted the 
temptation to sell certain stocks they 
Owned at a fifty or one hundred point 
Profit, because they were led to believe 
that if they let them ride they might 
eventually reap a five hundred or a thou- 
sand point profit. 

, Now I don’t want to lead you to be- 
leve that men will be storming your 
offices in order to put their money into 
Mvestment life insurance. Human na- 
ture would have to be radically changed 
€lore anything like that would come 
about. But I do feel that you are not 
80ing to have to face the alluring com- 
Petition of speculative securities to any- 


where 
forced to face it in 1928 and 1929. 


near the extent that you were 

“As a matter of fact, .I have a hunch 
that people are going to be more in- 
clined to spend rather than to invest 
their money during the coming years. 
They were fooled once. They denied 
themselves things they would like to 
have bought in the hope of buying more 
expensive things in the future. And they 
lost at both ends. When they again 
have surplus money at their disposal they 
are likely to follow the advice of old 


Omar Khayyam to ‘Take the cash and let 


the credit go. They have seen that 
those of their friends who in 1928 and 
1929 refused to believe that we were liv- 
ing in a ‘new economic era,’ and who 
spent their money in those years for lux- 
uries and travel instead of for equities, 
have those luxuries today plus the mem- 
ories of the good times they had on 
their trips abroad, while they who put 
their money into stocks have nothing 
but a dark brown taste in their mouths. 

“This sentiment is so widespread to- 
day that it seems to me a safe assump- 
tion that people will be more inclined 
to spend their money for immediate lux- 
uries and travel rather than to invest it 
in the hope of gaining millions before 
they die. 


Will Not Spend All 


“But the desire for future security is 
very deep rooted in the average man. 
He knows that if he spends every dollar 
as he goes along the day will come when 
his earnings fall off and he will find 
himself out on the end of a limb. And 
in spite of the disillusionment which he 
has suffered; in spite of the fact that he 
has resigned himself to the fact that he 
will never be worth millions, he is not 
‘off’ the idea of making a reasonable pro- 
vision for his future. What he is through 
with is saving money just to see it shrink 
away to almost nothing long before he 
reaches the age of retirement. 

“And while his faith in many invest- 
ment media has been shattered, his re- 
spect for life insurance has greatly in- 
creased. While he watched such good 
stocks as American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph slip from over $300 a share in 
1929 to about $120 a share in 1931, he has 
also observed that the cash value of his 
life insurance has been steadily appre- 
ciating during that same period. He 
used to think that investment life in- 
surance was all right for those who 
didn’t know how to invest their own 
money. He used to say ‘You'll never get 
rich buying life insurance. Now he’s 
beginning to realize that he’s a greater 
success as a doctor, dentist or advertis- 
ing man than he is as a ‘financial wiz- 
ard.” And now he’s not ‘half so anx- 
ious to become a millionaire at 65 as he 
is to dodge the poorhouse at that time. 

“And so while men may be more in- 
clined to spend their money on imme- 
diate enjoyment in the next few years 
to come, rather than to save as much 
as possible in the hope that through 
shrewd investment they may become 
millionaires before they die, I think you 
are not going to find it a difficult task 
to sell them the investment forms of 
life insurance.” 





MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATIONS 





Roger B. Hull Reports Milwaukee Man- 
agers and Agents Are Considering 
Forming Separate Organizations 

Back this week from a three weeks’ 
tour in the Middle West, Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, reports 
that both the general agents and the 
agents of Milwaukee are looking forward 
toward the formation of associations 
there. The general agents and managers 
held a meeting last Friday in the Pfister 
Hotel and there was unanimous enthu- 
siasm for an organization. 

A meeting for general agents and man- 
agers has been scheduled for next Mon- 
day at which time organization plans will 
be considered. A mass meeting for life 
underwriters of the city will be held 
Thursday, November 19, at which Mr. 
Hull will speak. 
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GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. Well-managed life 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-1921 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 
never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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TAX VIEWS OF A YALE 
PROFESSOR 

In a recent issue the Hartford Courant 
devotes a lot of space, beginning on the 
right hand page, last column, and under 
a three column head, to the subject of 
taxation, the head reading, “Taxpayers 
Near Revolt Under Growing 
Warns Prof. Fairchild.” 
the story, with the 
which it received in 


Burden, 
The position of 
amount of space 
the Hartford Cou- 
rant, is significant because what Prof. 
Fairchild said is an echo of what is in 
the minds of many of the most thought- 
ful people of America. 

The address, delivered before the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clares that public expenditures have been 
increasing for so many years past and 
are now suddenly swollen by the neces- 
sity of charity and unemployment de- 
mands. Simultaneously, the nation has 
The to- 
American people is 


encountered shrinking revenue. 
tal tax bill of the 
now close to ten billions of dollars, rep- 
resenting an increase of about 40% since 
1923. It is generally estimated that the 
Federal deficit for the year ending next 
June may be anywhere between one and 
two billions. Says Prof. Fairchild: 

“The taxpayers are showing increas- 
ing restiveness, as indicated by activity 
of Chambers of Commerce; business 
men’s committees; and taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations, state and local. The amount of 
taxes in arrears has been increasing rap- 
idly, and the area of lands delinquent for 
taxation is an ominous sign. We are 
even witnessing taxpayer’s strikes, and 
suits at law to test the validity of assess- 
ments and levies are occurring. Groups 
of taxpayers such as the farmers, the 
real estate owners, and others are seek- 
ing means to reduce the tax burdens on 
their own particular groups.” 

Professor Fairchild then raised the 
question, “How did we get this way?” 
and reviewed the growth of taxation in 
the United States from 1890 to the pres- 
ent time, stressing in particular the in- 
crease during the period of prosperity 
from 1922 to 1929. He showed that dur- 
ing this period and taxes levied by the 
states have nearly doubled. increasing 
from $858.000,000 in 1922 to $1,631,000,000 
in 1929. The counties, cities, towns and 
other local governments during this 
same time increased their tax exactions 
by more than 50%; that is, from a little 
over three billions to $4,833,000,000. The 
Federal Government, at the beginning of 
this period, was reducing its extraordi- 
nary level of war expenditures; yet this 
reduction terminated in 1923, since which 
time even the Federal Government has 
increased its tax collections by nearly 
$300,000,000. In 1929 the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected three and one-third 
billion dollars in taxes. Combining all 
three grades of government, he said. the 
total ‘tax bill of the American people is 
now close to 10 billions of dollars. repre- 
senting an increase of about 40% since 
1923. 


BAYARD P. HOLMES 

The part which Bayard P. Holmes, 
whose death took place last week, played 
in bringing accident companies together 
in exchange of information, thus paving 
the way for similar information ex- 
changes among insurance companies of 
various kinds, can best be appreciated by 
those who have been in the insurance 
business a long time and knew the situa- 
tion of aloofness which prevailed at the 
time Mr. Holmes went into information 
bureau work. A sensible thought is that 
companies would appreciate the ad- 
vantage of learning about the experience 
of competitive companies where that ex- 
perience has been unfortunate; yet, such 
co-operation is reached slowly. While 
companies have gotten together, infor- 
mation-wise, with respect to medical im- 
pairments, crooked claimants in fire and 
automobile insurance, assureds who have 
a suspicious number of claims, and in 
other directions, it was only within the 
past year or so that the home office life 
insurance underwriters succeeded in 
forming an organization, and then only 
because of the bad experience with large 
risks, disability and similar coverages 
where it is necessary to know whether 
an assured is playing one company 
against another and having a line en- 


tirely out of proportion to income and 


moral hazard. 


Even at this late day in fire insurance 
the companies sometimes insure a man 
without knowing how many fires he has 
had. Of course, there are the credit or- 
ganizations, such as Dun and Bradstreet, 
but for some reason or other previous 
fires are not always mentioned, or not 
entirely included in the report. The in- 
surance inspection bureaus are making 
some inroads here; at least, getting a 
foothold, and the time may arrive when 
a fire underwriter, sitting at the head 
office, will know that the risk under re- 
view is that of a man who has collected 
too many times in the past. 

The work of Mr. Holmes and his first 
partner, William M. Hooper, and _ the 
surviving partner and present head of 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, John J. 
King, in the inspection division of their 
business (now making 2,000,000 reports 
a year) is not only reasonably accurate 
but is courageous. Such a bureau could 
not keep on operating if its information 
were misleading. It would perish under 
damage suits. Bayard P. Holmes was a 
man of courage, who appreciated authen- 
ticity, who demanded it of his inspectors 
and investigators; a pioneer whose life- 
work resulted not only in protecting in- 
surance companies in a vital spot—the 




















The Human Side of Insurance| 











George S. Van Schaick and 
Col. H. P. Dunham 





George S. Van Schaick, insurance 
superintendent of New York, was among 
the visitors at the new offices of the 
Connecticut Insurance Department at 
Hartford last week, and was _ photo- 
graphed with Commissioner Dunham at 
the housewarming. The private office of 
Commissioner Dunham was filled with 
flowers. 

* * * 

Theodore M. Riehle, associate manager 
of the Riehle Agency of the Equitable 
Society in New York City and third vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has been named a ter- 
ritorial commander in the drive for funds 
which the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee is sponsoring. His ter- 
ritory will be from Fourteenth Street to 
Forty-second Street, west of Fifth Ave. 





MAY RUN FOR CONGRESS 


Insurance Commissioner F. H. Smith of 
New Jersey May Go To Washing- 
ton As Representative 

Frank H. Smith, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, 
may be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination as Representative of the 
Fifth Congressional District, New Jersey. 
A special election will be held on De- 
cember 1 in New Jersey to elect a suc- 
cessor to the late Ernest R. Ackerman. 
It is well known that the commissioner 
has desired to be relieved of his duties 
for sometimes as they have taken up 
considerable of his time and have inter- 
fered with his duties as president of a 
large cement company. 





JUDEA CHANGES NAME 

The Judea Life has changed its name 
to the Eastern Life Insurance Co. of 
New York so as to broaden its activi- 
ties. With the approval of the New 
York department the new name will be 
officially in use on January 1, 1932. Pres- 
ident Louis Lipsky reports that as of 
September 30 both assets and reserves 
have increased substantially. 





AMERICAN PHENIX UPHELD 

The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court this week affirmed 
the judgment of the Supreme Court that 
the American Phenix Corporation is en- 
titled to an appraisal of its holdings of 
stock in the New York Hamburg Corp. 





size of their lines—but also had the ef- 
fect of eliminating risks which never 
should have gotten as far as the appli- 
cation stage. 





William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, was 
elected president of the Hartford Cham. 
ber of Commerce at a meeting of the 
board of directors last week. 

Mr. BroSmith has been with the Tray. 
elers since 1895, has served on many ex. 
ecutive and governing committces of in. 
surance organizations and on municipal, 
state and congressional committees. He 
is a former president of the charity 
board, and during the World War he was 
a member of the state council of defense. 
He is director in all three Travelers com- 
panies, of the Travelers Bank & Trust 
Co., the Connecticut River Banking Co, 
and the Dime Savings Bank, a trustee 
of the St. Francis hospital and of St; 
Joseph’s Cathedral corporation. He was 
given a doctor of laws degree in 1928 by 
Holy Cross College. 

* * xk 

Albert Conway, former superintendent 
of insurance, this state, from which of- 
fice he resigned to become judge of the 
Kings County court some months ago, 
much to the regret of the insurance fra- 
ternity who held him in the highest es- 
teem, had a walk-away Tuesday in his 
race for Supreme Court Judge, Second 
Judicial district (Brooklyn). This was 
discounted because both the Republican 


_ Democratic parties had endorsed 
nim. 


a 
William B. Mann, former assistant U. 
S. manager, Ocean Accident, and later 
executive vice-president of Central West 
Casualty, has returned from a trip to the 
West Indies, Canal Zone and Costa Rica. 
Mr. Mann said that the ship on which he 
returned to New York did not have an- 
other foot of space in the hold for cargo 
and fruit was also piled on the deck. 
Steamship officials told him that both the 
freight business to the  semi-tropical 
waters and the fruit business were im- 
proving. 
* * x 
Lawrence P. Frayser, who resigned re- 
cently as special agent for the A. H. 
Turner group of companies in Virginia 
and North Carolina, has accepted the 
special agency of the Great American 
and County Fire for Virginia. Mr. Fray- 
ser succeeded Percy P. Lynch; Jr, 
who has been promoted to the home of- 
fice, becoming agency superintendent for 
southeastern territory. Mr. Frayser su- 
pervised Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia for the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional for several years before becom- 
ing associated with the Turner group of 
companies. 
- = S 
Melvin A. Thomas of the insurance 
agency of Case, Thomas & Marsh, St 
Louis, has prepared an interesting analy- 
sis of building construction costs in that 
city for the period from 1896 to 1931 m- 
clusive. The study is intended to bring 
about a better understanding between 
the lenders and borrowers of money for 
construction proposed, 
* * * 


T. McCall Frazier, director of tlic state 
motor vehicle liability department 
Virginia, has been made chairman 0! @ 
commission to study proposals for a com 
pulsory motor vehicle liability law there 

oe 


J. Ross Moore, manager of the Ne 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa 
tion, is in Chicago today attending 4 
meeting of the Western branch office. 
This will be a short trip for him becaus¢ 
he must be back in New York im time 
for the annual meeting next Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


ea Se 

A. E. Braun, president of the Reliance 
Life and of the Farmers Deposit \#® 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., is one“! 
the twelve bankers recently: announce? 
for the board of directors of the new 
National Credit Corporation. 
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The Disappearing Professor 


Out in Chicago this week an insurance 
man told me a story about Mrs. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, charming wife of the 
very youthful president of the University 
of Chicago. Soon after Mr. Hutchins 
became head of the university his wife, 
deciding to be sociable and friendly with- 
out wasting much time doing it, gave a 
large tea party to which all members of 
the large faculty were invited. By and 
by she was embarrassed when she found 
herself talking with a professor who was 
extremely critical of her husband. 

‘Do you know my name?” she hur- 
riedly asked. 

“No, I do not, but I wish you would 
tell me.” 

“IT am Mrs. Hutchins.” 

“And do you know my name?” he 
= even more hurriedly. 

“No.” 

“Thank God,” he said, and fled from 
the house. 

* * x 


Other Panics 


One of the most popular subjects at 
banquets and luncheons at the present 
time is financial depression in former 
periods. The old panics are being re- 
viewed, and some of them were pretty 
severe, with every one blue at the time 
and believing that the country would not 
get on its feet again. But it always did. 

The lessons of depression history were 
told an immense radio audience recently 
by Dr. Ernest L. Bogart, president of 
the American Econdémic Association. One 
of the most interesting of these panics 
was that of 1873, atid about that Dr. 
Bogart said in part, as reported by the 
New York Times: 

“The crisis of 1873 was the result of a 
too rapid and too uneven expansion. This 
time there was an over-investment in 
farms and railroads. The Homestead 
Act, which gave to each settler a free 
farm of 160 acres, proved an irresistible 
attraction and drew thousands of farm- 
ers onto the Western plains. These 
Dloneers, anxious to improve their new 
farms, borrowed from Eastern capital- 
ists, mortgaging their lands to them. But 
many of them borrowed for eauipment 
and improvement more than their farms 
could earn and they frequently defaulted 
On interest and principal. For years a 

ansas mortgage’ was a synonym for 
an unprofitable investment. 

. &ven larger amounts of capital were 
vested in railroads which were often 
built in advance of traffic and beyond 
the frontier of settlement. Between 1865 
and 1873 the railway mileage was 
doubled. It is difficult to-day to under- 
stand how the builders could have hoped 
that these railways would develop traffic 
or earn expenses, 

b In the cities, factories, docks, and 

uildings were being constructed on an 

Unprecedented scale. There was in all 
these ways an enormous absorption of 
of ating capital in fixed forms, many 
a which were not immediately remu- 

€rative. The equipment for future pro- 

Uction along certain lines was increas- 








ing at a more rapid rate than the de- 
mand. It has been estimated that in the 
eight years preceding 1873 the capital in- 
vested in the United States was equal to 
the cost of the Civil War. 

“Not only was much of this expansion 
unwise and premature, but it was unfor- 
tunately attended by fraudulent prac- 
tices. These were the days of Erie and 
Credit Mobilier, of the ‘salary grab’ law 
by Congress, of whiskey frauds, of the 
infamous Tweed ring, and of other scan- 
dals. It was a period of unbridled in- 
dividualism and of great opportunity, in 
which speculative excesses were re- 
strained neither by an informed public 
opinion nor by a high business morality. 
Waste and extravagance, stimulated by 
an inflated currency, were seen on every 
hand. Conservatism in business and 
economy in private expenditure were 
disregarded in favor of so-called pro- 
gressive methods. It was at this time 
that the phrase ‘frenzied finance’ was 
added to the American vocabulary.” 

a a 
Europe Going Ahead 

Every indication points to Europe get- 
ting out of its present. morass, and that 
means that there will be a revival here 
because if Europe tumbled, the United 
States would be hard pressed in various 
ways, especially in the curtailment of the 
foreign markets. News from England 
and Germany is much more encouraging 
than it was just a few months ago. The 
best minds in statesmanship and finance 
are working towards the rehabilitation of 
Europe. Real progress is being made. 

The Russian situation is also much 
more encouraging from the viewpoint of 
the capitalistic countries. Communism, 
if not receding, is at least making no 
headway in Europe. Wholesale dump- 
ing of Russian wheat on a large scale 
turned out to be a fake. The Soviet is 
clandestinely or otherwise buying again 
in this country, headquarters being in a 
bank building of Detroit. 

* * 


‘An Anniversary 


The. tenth anniversary of Hoey & Elli- 
son (successors to the Bennett Ellison 
Agency, established in 1915), is being 
celebrated. James J. Hoey and Bennett 
Ellison are personalities, each with his 
own following and a large one. Mr. 
Hoey was formerly deputy insurance su- 
perintendent of this state, and is influ- 
ential in the public life of the town. 
During the last campaign he ran six di- 
visions at Smith headquarters. In addi- 
tion to running a large general insurance 
agency they are the leading general 
agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 

* * * 


Don’t Worries 


Don’t worry about the fate of the Ho- 
tel Astor because it has given up a din- 
ing room on the second floor. It was 
not forced to do so, but is going to be 
paid $100,000 a year rent by the drug 
company. 

Don’t worry because the commission- 
ers some years ago devoted hours to dis- 





cussing how much underwriting profit 
that the companies should be permitted 
to earn; also, arguments heard at those 
conventions to the effect that banking 
profit should be deducted when it came 
to figuring rates. Even insurance com- 
missioners can change their minds. The 
banking profit disappeared. 

Don’t worry about companies reduc- 
ing dividends. They are in a ship with 
many passengers. 

Don’t worry about the health of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or the future of 
Calvin Coolidge or the career of Dr. 
Julius Klein or about Will H. Hays be- 
ing embarrassed about anything. 

* * * 


A Cause for Satisfaction 


If you think sometimes that your lot 
is a hard one, read over these rules for 
store employes in the gay ’80s, as print- 
ed in a recent issue of The Firing Line, 
house organ of the Illinois Bankers Life. 

1. Store must be open from 6 a.m. to 
9 p.m. the year ’round. 

2. Store must be swept, counters, base 
shelves and show cases dusted; lamps 
trimmed, filled and chimneys cleaned; 
pens made, doors and windows opened; 
a pail of water, also a bucket of coal, 
brought in before breakfast. (If there is 
time to do so, attend to customers who 
call.) 

3. The store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath unless necessary and then 
only a few minutes. 

4. The employe who is in,the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being shaved 
at the barber’s, going to dances and other 
place®of amusement, will assuredly give 
his employer reason to be suspicious of 
his integrity and honesty. 

5. Each employe must pay not less 
than $5 per year to the church and must 
attend Sunday school regularly. 

6. Men employes are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting, and two eve- 
nings if they go to prayer meeting. 

7. After fourteen hours in the store, 
the leisure hours should be spent most- 
ly in reading. 

After all, as we can see from the above, 
the old world does move and we move 
with it. 

ee 
Libel Insurance for Publishers 

Generally speaking the insurance trade 
papers run sales stories for the benefit 
of local agents and brokers who are on 
the production firing line. For once, 
however, the guns are turned the other 
way and newspaper publishers become 
the target or prospects for sales of libel 
insurance. Cravens, Dargan & Co. of 
Houston, Texas, are informing their 
agents that they have found a market for 
libel coverage after a three years’ search 
the world over. 

Cravens, Dargan & Co. say that it is 
not possible to arrange contracts that 
will grant as large protection as would 
be needed in some instances where suits 
are filed for more than say $150,000 but 
they contend that generally the net lia- 
bility of publishers when cases are finally 
settled is not nearly as large as the fig- 
ures in the original petitions. 

“Four forms of policies are now avail- 
able,” says the general agency. “One 
granting $25,000 protection covering the 
excess of $500 which must be borne by 
the publishers; another covering $25,000 
the excess of $1,000 which must be borne 
by the publishers; a third covering $50,- 
000 the excess of $2,500 which must be 
borne by the publishers; and fourth, a 
contract covering $100,000, the excess of 
$2,500 to be borne by the publishers. 

“Rates for the class vary with the in- 
dividual publication under consideration, 
its experience in connection with suits 
and its circulation. Copies of the con- 
tract itself, with the necessary applica- 
tion blank, will be sent to interested 
agents on request, and upon receipt of 
full information, we will be glad to make 
quotations covering.” 

* * * 


Oppose Sales Tax 


Many insurance executives are against 
a tax on sales, I am informed. 


A Novel Contest 

One of the most progressive insurance 
agencies in the country, Knox, Lent & 
Stevens, White Plains, N. Y., has found 
merit in a unique idea to stimulate col- 
lections. It has issued an invitation to 
agents to join them in December in a 
collection contest. Some 
Knox, Lent & Stevens, the New Rochelle 
agency,. New Rochelle, N. Y., and the 
P. A. Murray Agency, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., had a successful contest just prior 
to the first of this year and in fifteen 
days’ time the three agencies col'ecied 
between 52% and 58% of outstanding ob- 
ligations, all together nearly $142,000. 
Competition between the three agencies 
ran very cash were 
awarded. Knox, Lent & Stevens repre- 
sents the Hartford and some other com- 


months ago 


high and prizes 


panies. 
+ e°Ca 


Many Swampscott Conventions 


Many insurance conventions have been 
held at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., this year. The Massachu- 
setts Mutual had a three days’ conven- 
tion June 15, 16, 17. On June 20 the 
Liberty Mutual had one. That was fol- 
lowed by the Bankers Life of Iowa in 
September, the New England Mutual 
Life coming next. During the middle of 
September the International Claim As- 
sociation was at Swampscott and also 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. Other conventions during 
the latter part of September were the 
Prudential and the New York Life. 


* * * 


New Production Novelty 


The American of Newark, through its 
advertising department of which Harold 
E. Taylor is manager, is putting out a 
little novelty bearing directly on fire 
insurance which will hold a _ prospect’s 
undivided attention for three full min- 
utes. This novelty consists of a simple 
yellow sheet of paper bearing only a 
drawing of a dwelling and the name of 
the agency distributing the sheet. There 
is no sales message on the paper and for 
prospects to receive such is in itself 
something unusual. 


However, in one cornor of the sheet 
is the suggestion that the prospect 
touch a lighted cigarette or cigar to a 
designated spot in the opposite corner, 
namely a cross in a window of the dwell- 
ing house illustrated there. As the burn- 
ing tip is applied a hole is burned 
through and then it spreads rapidly so 
that in an instant the upper floor and 
roof of the dwelling is destroyed. Then 
the tip of one flame starts across the 
blank sheet on apparently an end run of 
its own and after curving here and there 
the words “Insure Now” are _ burned 
right out of the paper. The trick is clever 
and timely and the message of insurance 
is put across to the tune of an accom- 
panying fire. The American of Newark 
should get a real response to this little 
business builder which is prepared by the 
Advertising Corporation of America. 

* * * 


Denies Political Support 


Len S. Shaw, Mayfield, Ky., president 
of the Kentucky Association of Fire In- 
surance Agents, in a letter to members 
received in Louisville October 31 on as- 
sociation stationery, denied association 
liability for an article appearing in the 
Bulletin Board, spokesman for the body, 
as of October, and states that the rec- 
ommendation that the agents use their 
votes and influence for election of J. 
Dan Talbott, the Democratic nominee 
for state auditor, was published as the 
personal -opinion of the editor of the 
Bulletin Board and was not authorized 
by the officers or executive committee 
of the association. The letter further 
stated that the association is non-politi- 
cal. 
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Absconding Banker Ran Insurance 
Agency In Binghamton; Owes Co.’s 


Andrew J. Horvatt Disappeared Last December; Insurance 
Companies Now Involved In Legal Entanglements 
In Efforts To Collect Premiums Owed 


Diverse legal entanglements involving 
at least nine insurance companies have 
resulted from the departure of Andrew 
J. Horvatt, absconding president of the 
now defunct State Bank of Binghamton, 
who has been the object of a nationwide 
search since last December. 

Horvatt left Binghamton on the morn- 
ing of December 15, a few hours after 
examiners of the state banking depart- 
ment had arrived to check records of his 
institution. In his wake were 3,000 de- 
positors, mostly foreigners, to share a 
loss of more than $2,000,000. The deposits 
of many of these persons represented 
life savings. 

Included among other affairs of Hor- 
vatt were’ an insurance agency, a steam- 
ship agency, a drug store and a mam- 
moth bootleg syndicate... The missing 
banker also was a heavy speculator in 
the stock market. 

His Insurance Agency 

Five days after Horvatt had absconded 
William H. Riley, a Binghamton attor- 
ney, was appointed temporary receiver 
of the Horvatt estate and under his ju- 
risdiction came the insurance phase of 
the affairs of the missing banker. 

The bank, an institution of five years’ 
standing. in Binghamton’s First Ward, 
was in the hands of the state banking 
department with Charles N. Hathaway, 
special deputy state superintendent of 
banks, in charge of the liquidation. 

Contrary to advice of insurance ex- 
perts of southern New York, Mr. Riley, 
confident he could make money for the 
Horvatt estate, insisted upon operating 
the insurance agency, which, in the past, 
had been conducted by Horvatt. 

To continue the insurance business 
Milton C. Duffy was hired by Mr. Riley 
as an agent and supervisor. It was but 
a short time before Mr. Riley realized 
that the agency could not be run on a 
profitable basis. 

The agency was taken over by the D-O 
insurance firm of Binghamton. In the 
meantime, however, the Horvatt estate 
had collected numerous insurance pre- 
miums and, it is alleged, failed to turn 
all of them over to the insuring com- 
panies. . 

Companies subsequently filed claims 
against the estate for the moneys col- 
lected by the Horvatt estate and alleged 
not to have been remitted to them. This 
was for the period beween December 20, 
1930, and April 1, 1931, at which latter 
time the agency was taken over by the 
D-O firm. 

Ordered by Court to Pay Companies 

Judge Frank Cooper of United States 
Court for the Northern District of New 
York last week signed an order direct- 
ing the Horvatt estate to pay these pre- 
miums to the following companies: 

Massachusetts Fire & Marine, $236.07; 


County Fire, $306.28; Great American, 
$30.52: Central Fire, $114.81; Baltimore 
American, $327.53; Zurich General, 


$336.76, and Commercial Union, $150.88. 

These claims, however, are just part of 
the group filed against the estate by in- 
surance companies, according to Martin 
W. Deyo, Binghamton attorney, who is 
now trustee of the estate. Mr. Riley’s 
services as temporary receiver came to an 
end March 10, 1930, when George J. H. 
Crowe, referee in bankruptcy, appointed 
Thomas Ryan, Binghamton attorney, 
trustee. 

Mr. Crowe’s appointment of Mr. Ryan 
caused such a furore in Binghamton le- 
gal circles that Mr. Deyo was named on 


March 28, 1930, by Judge Cooper to suc- 
ceed Ryan. 

Mr. Deyo assumed duties April 1 and 
with his attorneys, Louis S. Clark and 
William L. Lewis, has been active in a 
series of legal battles to conserve the 
estate and at the same time protect 
creditors to the latters’ satisfaction. 

Of claims totaling $1,564,980.16 against 
the Horvatt estate, Deyo explains five in- 
surance companies have claims amount- 
ing to $5,343.89. These are for insurance 
premiums collected between September 
15 and December 15, 1930, and which he 
says were not remitted to the insuring 
companies. They are: Baltimore Ameri- 
can, $1,657.77; United States Fire, 
$897.81; Commercial Union, $899.96; Em- 
pire Agency, Inc., $24; and Zurich Gen- 
eral, $1,864.35. 

Insurance claims wiil be paid on a divi- 
dend basis from the estate, Mr. Deyo 
states, unless they are granted pr@fer- 
ence by a court, in which event they will 
be paid in full before other claimants re- 
ceive dividends. 

Bank Claim of $1,202,364 


The greatest claim against the Horvatt 
estate is filed by the State Bank of Bing- 
hamton and is for $1,202,304.74. The 
bank claims that Horvatt embezzled in- 
terest accounts of $495,293.28, commer- 
cial accounts of $317,232.54 and forged 
440 notes for a total of $391,642.50. 

The next largest claim is that filed by 
the National City Co. of New York. This 
firm said Horvatt had a debit account of 
$454,903.06 at the time he absconded. To 
offset this account, stocks and other se- 
curities were held by the company 
amounting to $114,660. 

To maintain his credit standing with 
insuring companies Horvatt is said fre- 
quently to have advanced insurance pre- 
miums for his clients depending on them 
to pay him later. These advances, accord- 
ing to Mr. Deyo, amount to $13,324.28 
for the year of 1930. Of this sum, the 
trustee has collected $6,331.75. Because 
of these payments by Horvatt a legal is- 
sue has arisen between Deyo and the 
insurance companies. Deyo contends 
that many of the policies on which Hor- 
vatt paid premiums have been canceled 
and the estate is entitled to a refund 
from the insurance companies. 

This contention is not denied by the 
insurance companies, but they insist that 
the return premiums shall be applied on 
their claims against the estate rather 
than be paid in full to the estate. No 
agreement has been reached in this mat- 
ter. 


Next to Horvatt’s defalcations in the 
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bank, his largest income was from his 
bootleg ring. He conducted two speak- 
easies, one an elaborate place with the 
finest of fixtures and equipment for an 
exclusive circle, the other a “common 
spot” for the less affluent. The former 
was known as the Orange Athletic and 
Riding Club and the latter just as Hor- 
vatt’s Place. 
Bootleg Charge 

Within two weeks after Horvatt had 
left Binghamton police staged raids in 
which $166,000 worth of liquor, a large 
portion of it from the Orange Athletic 
and Riding Club, was seized. Federal 
action followed and last month John 
“Benny” Seerba, Horvatt aide and bar- 
tender, was convicted and sentenced to a 
year and a half at Atlanta, Ga., for con- 
spiring to violate the prohibition laws. 

State criminal action against principals 
in the looting of the bank has been fea- 
tured by two official actions of Governor 
Roosevelt. The first was June 8 when 
he named Attorney General John J. Ben- 
nett, Jr., to supersede District Attorney 
Frank L. Wooster of Broome County in 
the investigation and prosecution of prin- 
cipals. Last week the Governor ordered 
an.extraordinary term of Supreme ourt 
with a special grand jury to investigate 
and try the cases, designating Supreme 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Albert N. Butler Back 
With Insurance Dep't 


EXECUTIVE ASS’T AT ALBANY 





Formerly Chief Fire Examiner at New 
York; In Investment Field for Last 
Eighteen Months 





Albert N. Butler, formerly chief fire 
insurance examiner of the New York 
State Insurance Department at the New 
York City office, is returning to the De- 
partment as executive assistant at the 
Albany headquarters. He was one of 
the most popular members of the state’s 
insurance supervisory force for a num- 
ber of years. For the last year and a 
half he has been in Wall Street as head 
of the insurance investment departments 
of two stock brokerage houses, J. A. Sisto 
& Co. and more recently Livingston & 
Co. 

Mr. Butler went with the New York 
Insurance Department as a stenographer 
and remained there seventeen years. In 
due course he became one of the best 
posted men on fire insurance conditions in 
any of the various state departments and 
he distinguished himself particularly in 
watching the finances, promotion plans 
and other features of many of the new 
companies which sought to enter fire in- 
surance during the boom period of 1927- 
1929. He was the author of several ar- 
ticles on investments and fire company 
examinations. In July, 1930, Mr. But- 
ler resigned from the Department to en- 
ter the investment field with J. A. Sisto 
& Co. as head of their insurance stock 
department. About six months later he 
left that company to go with Livingston 
& Co., a connection he has maintained 
up to the present. 





S. E. U. A. MEETS NOV. 18 
The semi-annual meeting of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association will 
be held at Pinehurst, N. C., on Wednes- 
day, November 18. The executive com- 
mittee will meet on the two days preé- 
vious to the: general session. 
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Rain Fails to Dampen 
Conn. Insurance Day 


MANY FEATURES OF INTEREST 





All Branches of Business Represented at 
Meetings in Hartford; Accident 
Prevention Discussed 





Disagreeable rainy weather did not 
prevent the seventh annual Connecticut 
Insurance Day, held Thursday of last 
week in Hartford, from being a success. 
The meetings, which had been arranged 
under the auspices of various Connecticut 
insurance organizations, drew large at- 
tendances of both company executives 
and agents, representative of all parts of 
the state. 

George E. Turner, president of the 
First Reinsurance of Hartford, presided 





JAMES L. CASE 


at the general session held in the morn- 
ing in the Assembly Hall of the Travel- 
ers. After extending a hearty welcome 
to the visitors he introduced the first 
speaker, John J. Hall, director of the 
Street and Highway Safety Division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Hall, in discussing “Life Saving 
on the Highway,” to!d how the American 
Legion is co-operating with the National 
Bureau in promoting safety laws, a pro- 
gram which should undoubtedly aid in 
properly educating the public. He also 
told how in the near future there will be 
displayed large accident prevention pos- 
ters in gasoline stations in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, portray- 
ing in striking manner the violations 
which cause automobile accidents. This 
plan has received the support of ten large 
oil companies and will no doubt be pro- 
mulgated later in other parts of the 
country. 

Praises Stoeckel’s Work 

_The speaker pointed out that the pub- 
lic cannot hope ¢o have lower automobile 
coverage rates until the accident rate is 
reduced, and cited the splendid work 
done by the Motor Vehicle Department 
in Connecticut under the leadership of 
Robbins B. Stoeckel, who was present at 
the meeting. “Connecticut has a real 
motor vehicle law,” Mr. Hall said, “which 
many other states could adopt to advan- 
tage. 

“Public opinion in favor of better safe- 
ty laws can be created through the work 
of you insurance men,” Mr. Hall said. In 
this regard he urged the men to work 
With the local officials of their towns and 
cities, to help organize conservation 
Clubs, and to co-operate with safety or- 
Sanizations. “Your efforts can be a big 

actor in helping reduce the number of 
automobile tragedies,” he added. 

A discussion of Mr. Hall’s talk was led 

y Mr. Stoeckel, who asserted that the 
need for organization to combat automo- 

ile accidents is as strong as the need 
Was for organization in war time. “The 


time is about ripe for a ‘big push,’ when 
something can be accomplished,” he said. 
“The states should through their depart- 
ments organized for that purpose attempt 
to follow through.” Mr. Stoeckel pre- 
dicted that the time would come when 
character would be a most vital consid- 
eration in the issuance of licenses, de- 
claring that “the operating system is the 
key to future protection.” He decried 
the practice of granting automobile li- 
censes to most anyone who passes a rela- 
tively easy test, asserting that a certain 
amount of responsibility on the part of 
a driver should be proven before he or 
she gets a license. 

Life insurance entered into the Insur- 
ance Day program with an address by 
Dr. Wiliam B. Bailey, economist of the 
Travelers, on “Life Insurance—the Foun- 
dation of the Family’s Financial Pro- 
gram.” The highlights of Dr. Bailey’s 
talk are given in the life department of 
this paper. 

J. L. Case On Program 


A former president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, James L. 
Case of Norwich, Conn., was the final 
speaker on the morning program. In 
discussing the subject of ‘Automatic 
Cancelation of Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Policies,” he said in part: 

“Fire, casualty and surety companies 
have faced unusual conditions during the 
past few years and the causes have been 
numerous. However, if both companies 
and agents had been able to promptly 
collect the premiums due them, most of 
their financial problems would have been 
solved. I have long felt that the compa- 
nies have been more to blame for exist- 
ing conditions than have the local agents, 
for companies have allowed their agents 
far too long credits. I believe that if the 
companies would require and insist upon 
the payment of monthly balances, on or 
before the end of the month following 
the month in which a policy is written, 
or within a reasonably short-time period, 
a speedy ending of the present deplorable 
collection system might reasonably be 
expected. If such a practice could be- 
come effective, as it has actually been 
for years in life insurance, then all col- 
lection systems would become uniform.” 

Governor Attends Luncheon 


A number of distinguished guests lent 
color to the luncheon which was held in 
the ballroom of the Hartford Club fol- 
lowing the morning session. The room 
was filled to capacity. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, Connecticut insurance commission- 
er, was toastmaster. In presenting the 
honored guest, Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross, Mr. Dunham told him that the 
insurance business was represented in 
Connecticut by some 7,500 agents, and 
that far above the physical assets of the 
many companies operating there is the 
character of the people who are engaged 
in the business. 

Those at the luncheon listened with in- 
terest to the witty remarks of Governor 
Cross and to those of George S. Van 
Schaick, insurance superintendent of 
New York, the next speaker introduced. 
Among the others introduced to the as- 
semblage were James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and a for- 
mer insurance superintendent of New 
York; James Victor Barry, third vice- 

(Continued on Page 22) 





MILLETT CUP WINNER 


Through having the largest percentage 
of attendance of the agents of any local 
association represented at Connecticut 
Insurance Day last week the Norwich 
Association won the Ennis C. Millett sil- 
ver cup for the third successive year, 
thus winning permanent possession of 
the trophy. This cup was presented 
three years ago by Mr. Millett, who was 
at that time president of the association. 





NEW BRUNSWICK DIVIDEND 

The New Brunswick Fire has declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 9%, 
payable January 2, 1932, to stockholders 
of record on December 15, 1951. 


Pennsylvania License 
Statute Is Amended 


MANY AGENCIES AFFECTED 





All-Officers or Partners Required to be 
Licensed for All Companies in 
Every Agency 
Insurance Commissioner C. F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania has informed all 
insurance companies licensed to transact 
business in that state with regard to the 
amendment to Section 603 of the Insur- 
ance Department Act, approved May 17, 
1921, which requires the licenses of the 
active officers of an insurance agency 
corporation and the active members of an 
agency firm or co-partnership to be uni- 
form, This amendment, which became 
effective September 1, will prohibit an 
active officer of a corporation or an ac- 
tive member of a firm from holding an 
individual license to represent a particu- 
lar insurance company. It is said that 
there are many agencies in Pennsylvania 
which will be affected by this amend- 

ment. 

In his letter to the companies and 
agencies Commissioner Armstrong cites 
the amendment to the law and gives an 
illustration of its operation as follows: 

Kindly be advised that Section 603 of 
the Insurance Department Act of 1921, 
approved May 17, 1921, P. L. 789, was 
amended, in part, at the last session of 
the General Assembly, as follows: 

“No license as agent shall be grant- 
ed to any corporation unless by pro- 
visions of its charter it is authorized 
to engage in the business of insurance 
or real estate and unless individual li- 
censes are also secured for each active 
officer of such corporation and no li- 
cense shall be granted to a co-part- 
nership or firm unless individual li- 
censes are also secured for each active 
member of such co-partnership or 
firm.” 





Affects Expiring Licenses 


Please note that the above amendment 
became effective September 1, 1931, and 
will affect not only new licenses, but also 
old licenses expiring March 31, 1932. 

This will mean that the licenses of each 
firm and corporation licensed by this 
Department, must be uniform -in every 
respect. In other words, each active 
member of a firm or active officer of a 
corporation, must be licensed for the 
same companies. To illustrate: If John 
Smith, holding an agent’s license for fire 
insurance, John Doe, holding an agent’s 
license for casualty insurance, and Harry 
Brown, holding an agent’s license for life 
insurance, desire to form a firm or cor- 
poration “to transact a general insurance 
business, it will be necessary for them to 
qualify, either through service or by ex- 
amination, as follows: 

1. For Smith to become licensed for 
the casualty company represented by 
Doe and the life company represented 
by Brown. 

2. For Doe to be licensed for the 
fire company represented by Smith and 
the life company represented by 
Brown. 

3. For Brown to be licensed for the 
fire company represented by. Smith and 
the casualty company represented by 
Doe. 

4. When this uniformity has been 
accomplished, we will then entertain an 
application from the firm or corpora- 
tion for the three companies men- 
tioned. 

This procedure also applies to the li- 
censes of firms or corporations which ex- 
pire March 31, 1932, and we, therefore, 
respectfully urge that you determine, 
definitely, the active officers of all cor- 
porations, and the active members of all 
firms, which now have licenses for your 
company, so that the names of such ac- 
tive officers or partners may be included 
in your renewal list for the new insur- 
ance year, which list is required to be 
filed in this office on or before Febru- 
ary 1, 1932. 


North River to Absorb 
The Transportation 


MERGER PLAN IS DRAWN UP 





Combined Company Will Have Capital 
of $4,000,000; Stockholders to Vote 
Next Month 





The North River and the Transporta- 
tion of the Crum & Forster group will 
be merged under the name of the North 
River Insurance Co. if the recommenda- 
tion of the directors of both companies 
is approved by the stockholders at spe- 
cial meetings to be held in December. 
The agreement provides that the con- 
solidated company shall have a capital 
of $4,000,000, divided into 800,000 shares 
of a par value of $5 each. Of these shares 
155,200 will be issuable to stockholders of 
the Transportation in exchange for their 
200,000 shares of $10 each m that com- 
pany. 

The basis of exchange will be .776 of 
one share in the combined company for 
each present Transportation — share. 
Holders of the present 400,000 shares, $10 
par, in the present North River will re- 
ceive 644.800 of the 800,000 shares of the 
combined company, or i.612 shares of 
the combined company for each share of 
North River. 

This basis of exchange is predicated 
upon the net asset value of each com- 
pany, as shown by its statement of June 
30, 1931, with the non-admitted assets of 
both given full credit, together with 50% 
of the fire and miscellaneous unearned 
premiums of the North River, 40% of 
the fire and miscellaneous premiums of 
the Transportation and 25% of the ma- 
rine unearned premiums of each com- 
panv. The North River is charged with 
a dividend payable to stockholders De- 
cember 10- and the Transportation is 
charged with the estimated cost of the 
retirement by reinsurance of a portion 
of its marine business and the cancella- 
tion of its marine contract. 

The North River is one of the 
country’s oldest companies, having been 
organized in 1822. On December 31 last 
it had assets of $20,914,670. capital of 
$4.000000 and net surplus of $6,370,934. 
The Transportation began business in 
Aueust, 1927, and on December 31, 1930. 
had admitted assets of $4.335,066. canital 
of $2,000,000 and net surplus of $823,757. 


MOUNT ROYAL LIQUIDATES 

The Mount Royal Assurance of Mon- 
treal has been placed in voluntary liqui- 
dation. Interests associated with the 
Great American of New York control a 
majority of the stock of the Canadian 
companv. It is likely that the fire busi- 
ness will ‘be reinsured shortly in one of 
the other Great American companies. 
The Mount Royal, on the basis of its last 
annual statement, reported capital of 
$500,000 and net surplus of $1,203,177. It 
operated only in Canada. Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. The premium in- 
come last year was only slightly over 


$500,000. 


Banker Absconds 


(Continued from Page 20) 
Mr. Smith. “Now, all this good work 
Court Justice Daniel V. McNamee of 
Hudson to preside. 

A’ Broome County grand jury last 
March returned a batch of indictments 
against alleged principals in the Horvatt 
bank. looting, naming among others sev- 
en directors of the looted institution. 
One of these, Thomas J. Mangan, is a 
regent of the University of the State of 
New York. 

Alderman Joseph F. Hidock, who was 
an assistant cashier, has been indicted 
on twenty-five forgery counts; Michael 
J. Horvatt, an assistant cashier and di- 
rector and brother of the missing presi- 
dent, is named in eight forgery indict- 
ments. and Joseph Polosky, a teller, is 
named in one true bill. 

Trial of these persons together with 
final settlement of civil matters, includ- 
ing insurance companies’ claims. is ex- 
pected within the next few months. 
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National Union to ; 
Halve Paid Capital 


$2,750,000 GOES TO NET SURPLUS 





Par Value of Shares Will Be Reduced 
From $100 to $50 a Share; Stock- 
holders to Vote December 30 





Stockholders of the National Union 
lire will meet on December 30 to vote 
on a proposal, already approved by the 
board of directors, that the authorized 
capital of the company be reduced from 
$10,000,000 to $2,750,000 and the par value 
of the stock be cut from $100 a share to 
$50. At the present time the outstanding 
fully paid capital of the National Union 
is $5,500,000 so that the change means 
a reduction ‘of the capital by one-half. 
In a letter signed by Chairman of the 
3oard John S. Fisher and President John 
M. Thomas it is said that the effect of 
these measures will be to reduce the cap- 
ital by $2,750,000 and to add that much 
to the net surplus. 

Present business conditions are such 
it is said that the directors of the com- 
pany consider it desirable and necessary 
to have a larger surplus and a greater 
flexibility of financial structure. An in- 
crease in the authorized capital of the 
National Union Fire from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 was voted by the stockholders 
in February, 1930. Stockholders of rec- 
ord October 1, 1930, were offered rights 
to subscribe to one new share for each 
ten held at $200 a share. 

In the decade up to and including the 
vear 1930, rights were offered to stock- 
holders each year with the exception of 
1923, 1924 and 1928, during which time 
the annual dividend rate was maintained 
at 12%. The dividend was reduced to $2 
quarterly on February 6, 1931, and none 
has been paid since. 





UTICA CANCELLATIONS 
Following investigations by special 
agents fire insurance to the value of 
more than $100,000 has been cancelled 
in Utica within the past ten days. Five 
suspicious fires in October led to the 
investigation. It was found many mer- 
chandise stocks were overinsured. The 

investigation is being continued. 


AGENCIES CONSOLIDATE HERE 





Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
Crehore & Richardson Merge 
Under the Latter Name 

Two well-known New York local agen- 
cies, Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., and 
Crehore & Richardson, Inc., have con- 
solidated under the name of Crehore 
& Richardson, Inc., with headquarters at 
101 Maiden Lane. These two agencies 
have been closely affiliated for several 
years, having used the same office staff 
for much of the accounting and inspec- 
tion work. There will be no change in 
personnel. 

Austen B. Crehore continues as presi- 
dent of Crehore & Richardson, Inc., with 
E. Stanley Jarvis and Rutledge J. How- 
ard as vice-presidents and Homer J. 
Dennis as secretary. For the New York 
Fire Insurance territory the office repre- 
sents for fire lines the Newark Fire, 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, Twin City 
Fire and the Mercury. For country- 
wide binding it represents the Citizens of 
New Jersey; for inland marine the Mer- 
cury and the Hartford Fire; for auto- 
mobile fire and theft the Citizens and the 
Mercury; for suburban fire the Twin 
City and the Newark Fire and for casu- 
alty lines in New York the Sun Indem- 
nity. There is also a branch of the 
agency in New Jersey. 


and 





PARKER WITH AGRICULTURAL 

Raymond C. Parker has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Agricultural of 
Watertown, N. Y., in central New York 
State, with headquarters in the Cahill 
Building at Syracuse. He has traveled 
that field for another company for sev- 
eral years. His appointment was neces- 
sary as A. L. Hollenbeck, who handles 
both central and northern New York, 
has had to devote so much time at the 
home office that he was obliged to re- 
linquish part of his field. 





DEATH OF EDWARD P. FOLEY 


Edward Paul Foley, mayor of Thorold, 
Ont., and head of the insurance busi- 
ness bearing his name, passed away last 
week in his home in that town near 
Buffalo, N. Y., following a long illness. 
A stroke was the immediate cause of 
death, which came in his sixty-seventh 
year. 


AUTO ASS’N MEETINGS 





National Association, Eastern. Branch 
and Directors Will Meet November 
11 and 12; Loss Data Received 


The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
next Thursday, November 12, at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania in New York. On the 
same day the Eastern branch will meet 
to elect members of the advisory com- 
mittee and on the day previous, Novem- 
ber 11, the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association will be in session. 

The company members of the National 
Association are. now sending in rapidly 
their fire, theft and collision experience 
for the twelve months ending August 31, 
1931. Reports indicate that while the loss 
ratio on most fire company automobile 
lines has gone up as compared with the 
average over the last few years the ex- 
perience has n»t been as unprofitable as 
some feared. Most of the companies are 
still reporting a loss ratio of under 50%. 





BLAINEY WITH NAT’L UNION 





Special Agent in New York Suburban 
Field; Formerly With Corraon & 
Reynolds 


James C. Blainey has been appointed 
special agent of the National Union Fire 
for the New York suburban field with 
headquarters at 60 John Street. New 
York, effective immediately. Mr. Blainey 
has had an experience of approximately 
ten years as special agent in various sec- 
tions of the country, more recently rep- 
resenting the National Liberty in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and subsequently the 
Corroon & Reynolds group. His asso- 
ciation with the National Union will en- 
able him to take up his residence with 
his parents at Flushing, N. Y., and, like- 
wise, keep in close contact with the sub- 
urban agency field. 





OHIO FARMERS’ MEETINGS 

The Ohio agents of the Ohio Farmers 
are holding their annual autumn district 
meetings with officers and department 
managers from the home office at LeRoy, 
Ohio. On Wednesday a meeting was held 
at the Hotel Cleveland at Cleveland, yes- 
terday there was one at the Commerce 
Club in Toledo and today there will be a 
= at the Deshler Hotel in Colurg- 
bus. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


Local Agents’ Association Re-elects 
Archie B. Gile President; Attendance 
Reaches New Record 


Archie B. Gile of Hanover was last 
week re-elected president of the New 
Hampshire ‘Association of Insurance 
Agents at the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing in Manchester. There were 16] 
present at the convention, the largest 
attendance ever recorded. The other of- 
ficers elected were: vice-presidents, 
Ferdinand B. Edgerly, Manchester; 
George H. Duncan, East Jaffery; Fred- 
erick M. Sise, Portsmouth; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Frank DeMerrit; executive 
committee, Clarence I. Spaulding, 
Nashua; Robert R. Stanley, Lincoln; 
Von J. McPherson, Claremont; A. B, 
White, Keene, and Ralph N. Davis, North 
Conway. Charles W. Varney of Roches- 
ter was re-elected member of the na- 





- tional council. 


Secretary J. Frank DeMerritt of Ex- 
eter reported that the membership of the 
association was 169, a net loss of two 
for the year. President Gile in his an- 
nual report paid tribute to the strength 
of the National Association and to the 
leadership of President Goodwin this last 
year. He thanked the members of the 
special committee working with the as- 
sociation’s executive committee on the 
matter of the local Farm Bureau com- 


petition. The members of this commit- 
tee are Messrs. Frost, Huntoon and 
Cheever. The Farm Bureau is operating 


with the approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioner and at lower rates because it 
is an assessment company. The New 
Hampshire agents are trying to impress 
assureds who are considering the Farm 
Bureau with the fact that it is an assess- 
ment company and to see that this or- 
ganization pays its claims the same as 
any regular company. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
those approving the National Association 
for restoring-the National Union ‘Fire to 
good graces and for taking up the prob- 
lem of automatic cancellation of policies 
in an effort to end the persistent col- 
lection problem. At the banquet in the 
evening President Gile presided and the 
speakers included Insurance Commission- 
er Sullivan, former President George F. 
T. Trask, President I. Munn Boardman 
of the Vermont Association, former 
President James W. Cook of the Rhode 
Island Association and President Frank 
W. Sargent of the New Hampshire Fire. 


D. S. HANNA MARINE SECRETARY 

D. S. Hanna has been appointed ma- 
rine secretary of the National Union 
Fire. He has been associated with the 
company as manager of the inland ma- 
rine department since September, 1930, 
at the home office in Pittsburgh. In his 
new capacity he continues supervision of 
that department and will also handle 
other marine business. He was formerly 
with the Insurance Co. of North America 
for about ten years at Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and San Francisco, joining the Fire- 
man‘s Fund in 1929 to assume supervision 
of the inland marine department at New 
York. 








DEATH OF EDWIN C. BRUSH 

Edwin C. Brush, for many years man- 
ager of the New England department of 
the Pennsylvania Fire and for two years 
president of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, died last week at his home 
in Brookline, Mass. He was 86 years of 
age and had been retired since 1917. 
Mr. Brush served through the Civil Wat 
with the Confederacy and had several 
insurance connections in the South until 
1889 he was transferred by the Com- 
mercial Union to New England, succeed- 
ing the late Col. A. H. Wray. He was 
with that company until 1896 when he 
joined the Boston as fire manager. In 
July, 1902, Mr. Brush was appointed 
manager of the New England depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Fire. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING 
The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meeting 
on Thursday,. December 3, at the Strat- 
field Hotel in Bridgeport. 
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James A. Tyng, Veteran 
New York Broker, Dies 


ONE OF THE PIONEER GOLFERS 








Gained Distinction Also as  Basebali 
Catcher in College and as Writer 
of High Class Poetry 





James Alexander Tyng, 75 years of age, 
a member of Frank & Du Bois of New 
York City, and a leading athlete of more 
than a half century ago, died last Fri- 
day of pneumonia at Roosevelt Hospital 
in New York. Mr. Tyng was one of the 
country’s earliest golfers and while at 
Harvard University was a famous catch- 
er on the baseball team. He was a law- 
yer by profession but had not practiced 
for some time. He had been with the in- 
surance firm for about thirty years. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. Tyng was 
descended from an old Massachusetts co- 
lonial family which came over here about 
1630. He was the son of Dudley Atkins 
Tyng and Katherine Stevens Tyng. At 
Harvard where he distinguished himself 
on the diamond Mr. Tyng was reported 
as the first catcher to wear a mask, one 
which he invented himself. After his 
graduation from Harvard in 1876 and 
Harvard Law School three years later he 
practiced law for several years before 
entering the insurance field. Likewise 
Mr. Tyng played baseball with several 
prominent amateur teams. 

With the rise in popularity of golf he 
turned to that game and during the nine- 
ties was one of the best ten players in 
the country. At one time he was chair- 
man of the handicap committee of the 
Metropolitan Golf Association. In 1915 
he won the seniors’ tournament at Apa- 
wamis and until a few years ago kept 
playing in competition. Until recently 
Mr. Tyng belonged to the Harvard Club, 
National Golf Links and Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club. His wife, the former 
Miss Blanche E. Fowler, a descendant 
of the Comte de Grasse, French admiral 
who aided the Continentals in the Revo- 
lution, died many years ago. A daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Blanche E. King of New York, 
survives. Funeral services were held 
Sunday afternoon in the chapel of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Tyng was also something of a 
poet and philosopher and had won sev- 
eral first prizes for fine verse. Another 
favorite study of his was biology. 





FARM MUTUAL STATISTICS 
Insurance Holding Up Well According to 
Late Statistics; Do Large Volume 
Of Rural Business 

Statistics secured from ‘2,260 of the 
2,612 insurance companies listed in the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, composed of farmer’s 
and small town mutual carriers, show the 
following figures, compiled by the Ameri- 
can. Mutual Alliance of Chicago: 2,260 
companies have a total of $38,367,000,000 
of insurance in force; 1,204 companies 
have 5,152,197 policies in force; 2,148 com- 
panies have an income of over $300,000,- 
000; 2,148 paid aggregate losses of $99,- 
000,000; 2,036 companies reported assets 
of over $430,000,000; 1,005 companies 
showed liabilities of less than $195,000,- 
000; 1,348 mutuals showed a surplus of 
over $197,000,000. 





CLYDE SMITH’S SON BETTER 


Harold Smith, son of Clyde B. Smith 
of Michigan, former president of the 
National Association, is showing steady 
improvement in the Cragmoor sanatori- 
um near Colorado Springs, according to 
reports brought back by the senior Mr. 
Smith, who visited his son on his way 
back from the recent National Associa- 
tion meeting in Los Angeles. The young 
man’s health became impaired last win- 
ter and he was taken west by his father 
as one lung was affected. He is no long- 
er confined to his bed now, his father 
said, and he is much improved both in 
health and spirits. 


S ense means sound or natural judgment. Thus 


€ veryone senses that ready-made suits cannot fit different 


men perfectly. 


Neither can the same general insurance advertising plans 


fit the needs of different local agencies. That’s sense. 


S$ ame suit fit different men? Same plan fit different agen- 


cies? Let’s be sensible: 


€very agency should have Custom-Tailored advertising 
plans to fit its own local needs, finances and agency struc- 
ture. Our advertising department operates on the cus- 
tom-tailored plan — assuring our agents of individual 


advertising that really fits. That’s sensible, isn’t it? 








Many agents are grasping today’s opportunity to lay a strong 
foundation for future success, greater than ever before known. 
That’s sensible. 


Developing new business on the newer lines is one 
method of laying a strong foundation for the future. 
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F. I. A. Success 


(Continued from Page 1) 


has not been done by the F. I. A. We 
have tried to do our part but have done 
so only because of the splendid support 
now being given us by the company field 
men and company executives and conse- 
quently the earlier appeal of agents and 
brokers in respect to threatened busi- 
ness.” 

In answer to this the mutuals are 
fighting back by lowering some of the 
base rates to levels to which the F. I. A. 
companies will not go. The*mutuals are 
bound to fight with cost because their 
old weapons of broader cover, better ser- 
vice, stock company efficiency and indif- 
ference have all been take away from 
them, according to the speaker. 

Quality and Price Maintained 

“We should and do get our cost as low 
as we can for the risk,” said Mr. Smith. 
“Having satisfied our conscience on that 
we, the stock companies, should sell our 
proposition on its merits, its real merits 
and advantages as compared with those 
of the competitor. 

“The F. I. A. proposal, cover and sery- 
ice, is a quality, not a bargain sale ar- 
ticle. It is sold at low cost only because 
it is wholesale insurance handled in a 
wholesale way. It is not cheap insurance 
in the sense that the w rd cheap is en- 
closed in quotation mi.xs. It is worth 
more than mutual insurance and in many 
a case it is being sold for more. 

“The mutuals cannot match us on 
financial set up. We have single member 
groups bigger than all the mutuals com- 
bined. They cannot meet us on stability. 
Our members have been demonstrated to 
be conflagration proof, while the only 
conflagration fire the mutuals have ever 
had, at Salem in 1914, a $3,000,000 loss, 
raised hob with them for a year or more. 

“And we have no mean advantage in 
a fixed guaranteed cost. Policy holders 
are not different from you and me. We 
all like to know what a thing costs when 
we buy it, not a year or three years 


hence. We have just as broad cover as 
they can offer. No advantage to them 
there. 


“They cannot claim superiority of in- 
spections and engineering service and 
they don’t claim it these days. The com- 
petitors of the stock companies for im- 
proved risks were never more active than 
right now. They are soliciting so ac- 
tively, aggressively and persistently that 
it is more necessary now than ever to 
anticipate the attack and_ prepare 
against it. 

“The F. I. A. has been steadily increas- 
ing its business and even with reduced 
rates, its premium income. We have en- 
deavored with considerable success to 
anticipate the increasing demands upon 
us for service in handling applications 
promptly and in maintaining inspections 
and engineering on every risk on our 
books. So I may claim that we are ade- 
quately equipped to, and do act with rea- 
sonable promptness on the many appli- 
cations that are coming to us and can in 
most cases meet an emergency demand 
for speed. a 

“An encouraging thing is the diminish- 
ing number of eleventh hour calls for 
help. It is encouraging because it means 
that the F..I. A. is more and more being 
called into the picture on time, before 
the competition has become so acute that 
the risk has been really lost.” 





NEW KENTUCKY RATES 

The Kentucky Actuarial Bureau has 
distributed a new abstract schedule of 
rates, effective October 19, covering cet 
tain classifications of property and con- 
tents in certain unprotected localities 
where no specific rates have been pub- 
lished, including towns. This is a patt 
of a movement to correct unsatisfactory 
underwriting conditions in Kentucky, es 
pecially applying to unprotected proper 
ties. The increase in rates is on certain 
classifications of business properties, 


mercantiles, contents, etc., where specific 
rates are not published. The increases 
do not affect farm properties or rest 
dences. 
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| es Panama Canal one of the world’s greatest engineering feats— 
was opened to commerce on August 15, 1914. The Gatun Locks 


STRENGTH plus SERVICE 


and the huge gates make this canal possible. These gates are 7 feet 
thick, 65 feet long, from 47 to 82 feet high and weighing from 390 


to 730 tons provides a wide margin of safety against the great 





pressure of water. This canal has not only served to shorten the 
water route from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans for the United 














Cash Capital 

$24,000,000.00 States but for a great many other nations, too. There have passed 
Pa Bo nl through the Panama Canal about 60,000 commercial vessels, carry- 
(Accumulated over 78 year ing approximately 250,000,000 tons of cargo and paying in the 
a neighborhood of $225,000,000 in tolls. >» The Home Insurance 
Additional Funds Company of New York has built up a reserve of over one hundred 
Peni ol million dollars through a process of careful underwriting and con- 
Reserved servative investment: methods. The ““Home’s” reserves have always 

eer dividends, 
$12,754,865.55 been and are more than adequate to take care of all losses incurred 
Assets under its policies. » “The Home of New York” has served its 
“or ane blaces payee when dat agents and policyholders over 78 years—aiming always to satisfy them 

§ $112,089,988.90 a 

at the time of a loss by making adjustments promptly and equitably. 





THE HOME comrany NEW YORK 


59 MAIDEN LANE 
Strength «» Reputation « » Service 





ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 
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ayard P. Holmes Passes Away 


(Continued 


in charge of the Colorado Insurance De- 
partment where her dynamic personality 
quickly — her a place in the good *will 


of the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. She was attending such a con- 
vention at Decl Monte, Cal., when she 
met Mr. Holmes, then president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau. They were 
married at Kew Gardens, Long Island, 


and of late had been living at 275 Central 
Park West, New York. 

Mr. Holmes was one of the founders 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., and 
saw it built up until it reached its pres- 
ent position with branch offices, mana- 
gers and staffs in nearly half a hundred 
cities, and in addition nine sub-branch 
offices. There are more than sixty in- 
spectors in the Greater New York area. 
In addition it has investigators, does spe- 
cial service reports and claim work. At 
its offices in Maiden Lane there are 
30,0€0,C00 records on file in its casualty 
index division. That is an exchange of 
information between casualty companies 
and between life and casu2zlty companies. 
In 1912 the Bureau added inspection 
work to its activities and that is now the 
largest part of its work. The Bureau 
also does some work for corporations 
not affiliated with the insurance business. 
In the inspection division of the Bureau 
are milions of records. The Bureau will 
make 2,000,000 inspection reports this 
vearr, and made 1.750,000 reports in 1930. 
How He Went With Detective Agency 


Mr. Holmes was a student in Cornell 
University when he ran across the fa- 
mous book of the Italian‘ alienist and 
psychologist, Lombroso, called “Crimi- 
nology.” He came to New York and 
sold this book. 

Among other visits ke made was one 
io the insnection office of the Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., where he 
met: John J. King, later to become his 
associate and now head of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bvreau, Inc. While visiting the 
office he also met Tom Lonergan, who 
was manager of one of the town’s lead- 
ing detective o-ganizations, called Thiel’s 
Service Co. Lonergan was much im- 
pressed by the personality of the young 
Cornell student-book agent and finally 
made him a proposition to join the detec- 
tive agency, saying, “If you really want 
to make a study of criminology from the 
inside and want to get concrete instead 
of abstract information on the subiect, 
come in and see me.” Holmes decided 
to accept the proposition and eventually 
became manager of the New York office 
of Thiel’s Service Co., and also assist- 
ant general manager of the agency. Am- 
bitious, he studied law at the New York 
University Law School, eventually be- 
ing admitted to the bar, although he 
did not practice. 

First Insurance Contacts 


Some of the insurance companies used 
Thiel’s Service and that was the begin- 
ning of the contact which Mr. Holmes 


from 


Page 3) 


had with the insurance business which 
grew into an amazing acquaintance. His 
work at the detective agency was extra- 
ordinarily interesting. Probably the twe 
outstanding cases where he directed the 
investigations were the disappearance of 
a man named Novak from a little lowa 
town, and the apprehension of the key 
witness in the famous Molineaux murder 
case which had the town by the ears and 
finally disrupted the Knickerbocker Ath- 
letic Club. 

The Travelers was especially interest- 
ed in the Novak case. Novak was sup- 
posed ta have died in Vinton, I[a., but in- 
vestigaticn disclosed that he had killed a 
hoy, put him in bed, burned a store con- 
taining the body, and then fled to Alaska 
where he became one of the crowd which 
negotiated the extremely difficult Chil- 
koot Pass to the Klondike during the 
exciting Alaskan gold rush where many 
who went to seek fortunes lost their 
lives. Following Novak, Thiel’s agency 
under Mr. Holmes’ direction, sent a man 
over the Chilkoot Pass to the Klondike, 
the journey being negotiated with the 
greatest difficulty. Novak was brought 
bick to Iowa and given life imp-zison- 
ment. 

The Mol nexux Case 

Ilis principal work in the Molineaux 
case was making possible the arzest of 
the key-witness, Mamie Melando. Reland 
B. Molineaux, tricd twice for the murder 
of Mrs. Katherine J. Adams, spent two 
yerrs in Sing Sing death house after 
lis convict‘on in 1899 and on anneal was 
acquitted in October, 1902. The story 
of the poisoning is that Harry S. Cornish, 
athletic instructor at the Knickerbocker 
Avhletic Club, found in his mail box at 
the club an ob!ong pasteboard box which 
hod been sent through the mail contain- 
ing a silver bottle holder and inside of 
it a blue glass bottle smaller than the 
ordinary b-omo-seltzer bottle but bear- 
ing the bromo-seltzer label. He took this 
hme to the avartment where he lived 
with Mrs. Adams and her daughter, Mrs. 
Rogers. Lote that night Mrs. Adams. 
re‘urnine from the theatre, complained 
of a headache and Cornish mixed a dose 
of the bromo-seltzer from this bottle and 
Mrs. Adams died soon afterward in a 
convulsion. 

The case was one of the great sensa- 
tions of the time and some of the most 
notable criminal lawyers were brought 
into it, among them George Gordon Bat- 
tle, of Weeks, Battle & Marshall, coun- 
sel for Molineaux; former Governor 
Black who argued the appeal for Moli- 
neaux, and former Governor David B. 
Hill, who got a fee of $7,000 for making 
an appearance for the district attorney. 
The district attorney was Tames W. Os- 
borne. Among those who figured in the 
case was Blanche Chesebrough who was 
Mrs. Roland B. Molineaux, and Henry 
C. Barnet, who had died presumably from 
poisoning only a week before, and who 
had been attentive to Mrs. Chesebrough 
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before she became Mrs. Molineaux; also 
Mamie Melando. 

The Melando woman had exchanged 
correspondence with Molineaux and dis- 
appeared. She had gone to Newark out- 
side of the court’s jurisdiction and 
Holmes was given the job of trying to 
have her return to the jurisdiction. His 
detectives made a contact with her, but 
she resisted all subterfuges to bring her 
back to New York City, but the detec- 
tives finally got her to Port Jervis, N. Y., 
which is on the Erie Railroad, and as 
soon as she was on New York State soil 
she was arrested. 

Meets William DeMattos Hooper 

It was while the detective agency was 
doing investigation work on claims for 
insurance companies that Mr. Holmes 
met William DeMattos Hooper. An Ox- 
ford graduate, though born in Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Hooper came to this country 
where he became librarian of Indianap- 
olis. There came a time when Hooper 
sold accident and health insurance and 
it was as a salesman of accident and 
health insurance that he first met H. G. 
B. Alexander, who founded the Continen- 
tal Casualty, and who at the time was 
manager of the supply division of the 
Wagner Palace Car Co., Indianapolis. 

After their acquaintance: had extended 
some time Alexander and Hooper teamed 
up; and organized the Railway Officers 
and Employes Association. Hooper had 
become publisher of “Assurance,” first 
in Boston and later transferred it to 
New York. He made a contact with the 
International Association of Mutual Ac- 
cident Companies which had been ex- 
changing some information among them- 
selves. He opened an office in Boston, 
one of the clients being the Massachu- 
setts Accident, then a mutual company. 
That was the beginning of real exchange 
of information among the mutual acci- 


‘dent companies. At the time there was no 


relation between mutual and stock com- 
panies. Mr. Holmes had gradually in- 
creased his relations with stock compa- 
nies, having made friends in the Travel- 
ers, Aetna and Employers’ Liability. He 
also knew some of the mutual represen- 
tatives through the detective service. 
Holmes and Hooper met, saw great pos- 
sibilities of widening information ex- 





chauge claim divisions of insurance com- 
panies and as Hooper was already tied 
up with the mutual companies and 
Holmes had his relations with both, they 
decided to get together which they did, 
forming the National Information Bu- 
reau. The mutuals gave to Hooper and 
Holmes all records they had on the pro- 
viso that they would extend the service 
to the stock companies. This was done. 
The National Information Bureau became 
Hooper-Holmes; then the  Hooper- 
Holmes Information Bureau, finally the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 

Brought Companies Closer Together 

A friend of Mr. Holmes of many years’ 
standing said this week: 

“When Holmes and Hooper got to- 
gether it was at a time when the acci- 
dent companies regarded each other with 
suspicion; the officers sometimes not 
speaking to each other. Each had its 
own information in its own archives, and 
it was a field day for fraudulent claim- 
ants as the companies often found out 
too late how claimants had stung other 
companies. So in my opinion Messrs. 
Hooper and Holmes did a great piece of 
work in helping the co-operative move- 
ment in the insurance business.” 

Mr. Holmes kept up his acquaintance 
with John J. King from the time he first 
met him when the latter was with the 
Mutual Reserve Life. Mr. King went to 
the Mutual Life, later becoming head of 
the inspection division. When Mr. 
Hooper died Mr. Holmes asked Mr. 
King to come over with him, and thus 
Mr. King joined the Bureau. That was 
in 1912. 


Many Condolences Received 


The news of the death of Mr. Holmes 
was received with wide regret through- 
out the country and many telegrams of 
condolence were received by Mrs. 
Holmes. One to the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau came from Walter C. Hill, vice- 
president of the Retail Credit Co., also 
an inspection organization, and read as 
follows : 

“Have just heard of the death of Bay- 
ard P. Holmes. On behalf of our officers 
and entire organization I want to express 
to you our deep regrets. We shall all 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A D., History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A.D It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . ‘ 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; z 














make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








When the canal bed of the old Erie 
Canal was abandoned after the new barge 
canal in New York state was finished it 
was converted into streets where it 
passed through the hearts of such cities 
as Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse and 
Rochester. It is interesting to note what 
each city did with the space created. 

Schenectady converted a broad street 
running east and west, intersecting State 
Street at right angles (the main thor- 
oughfare) and they named it Erie Boule- 
vard, a logical and sensible name. In 
Utica, the new street also bisects the 
old main thoroughfare, Genesee Street, 
in similar fashion, but it was called Oris- 
kany Street, a more original appellation 
based on the fact that it leads to and 
past the Oriskany battlefield of the Rev- 
olution, 1777. 

In Rochester the new thoroughfare 
parallels West Main Street, and is named 
Broad Street and relieves Main Street 
of a lot of congestion. It seems to me 
that a more original name might have 
been bestowed on it, or that its identity 
with the Erie Canal might have been 
perpetuated in calling it Erie Boulevard 
but the citizens voted otherwise. In 
Syracuse the street was named Erie, and 
it enlarged an already large square in the 
heart of the city and provided wonderful 
parking facilities. In Rochester a four 
track subway was constructed under the 
street, to accommodate suburban trolley 
lines and freight transportation and also 
took some trolley lines from the con- 
gested downtown section. 

In Syracuse it doubled the value of 
buildings already present that had their 
rears facing the old canal, affording two 
street entrances. In Utica many of the 
property owners on Genesee Street were 
in favor of doing nothing with the op- 
portunities offered, from a purely selfish 
point of view, as they feared that the 
erecting of new buildings on the Oris- 
kany battlefield would affect the values 
of their buildings, and wished to have 
the city sell the space along both sides 
of Genesee Street, thus closing the gap 
created by the filling in of the canal bed, 
running at right angles with Genesee 
Street. The matter was put to a refer- 
endum and this plan, luckily, was defeat- 
ed, with great future benefit to the city 
as a whole. A lot of new buildings are 
springing up now along the broad new 
street. 

The above facts have offered good new 
parking facilities in all of these towns 
and seems to have come just at the right 
time with the growth of auto traffic. It 
was like a God-send. 

When I came up-state it was to me a 
curious sight to watch the mule or horse- 
drawn canal boats passing leisurely 
through the downtown section, delaying 
traffic along the main streets when the 
lift bridges were raised to let the canal 
boats pass through. In Syracuse the 


fact that the Erie Canal formed a sort 
of barrier between North and South Sa- 
lina Street, had quite effectively physi- 
cally and psychologically divided the city 
into two factions, the Northsiders and 
Southsiders, which mildly hostile divi- 
sions brought on civic discord politically 
and commercially, causing hot arguments 
whenever some public buildings or en- 
terprises that would benefit the whole 
city were proposed as to whether the 
Northside or the Southside should have 
the new building. 
* * 
Cities Built After Canals and Railroads 

A naive traveling friend of mine, when 
he first came up-state asked me how it 
was that the Erie Canal always seemed 
to “have been built right through the 
downtown section.” He did not know 
that the canal was there before the cities 
were anything but small hamlets or vil- 
lages, and that the canal when built real- 
ly went through open country and that 
the canal really made the cities, acting as 
the main artery of travel long before the 
railroads were built. Even when the rail- 
road came to Syracuse it was built in 
the open space between the old settle- 
ments of the villages Onondaga and Sa- 
lina which grew together and _ later 
formed the village of Syracuse. That is 
why the New York Central today runs 
at grade through the city, and not be- 
cause the railroad was built right through 
the city as a traveling companion of mine 
on his first trip to western New York 
remarked. 

For over thirty years there has been 
agitation to elevate or depress the Sy- 
racuse tracks, as was done in Rochester 
about 1887, and only recently have plans 
been approved for this improvement and 
work actually commenced. I told our 
agent Northrup about two years ago that 
I probably would not live to see the com- 
pletion of this great improvement as the 
citizens of Syracuse had done nothing 
but talk about it for thirty years. I 
guess I was mistaken and I hope to see 
it completed. 

In the old days it was thought to be 
an advantage to have the hotels right 
along the tracks for the convenience of 
guests and hotelmen. In some towns the 
hatels were even built over the station 
or adjoining the station, which plan, 
strange as it may seem has again been 
made use of in the building of the large 
Hotel Commodore next to and over part 
of the Grand Central Terminal in Man- 
hattan and the main hotels in Syracuse 
were on this order. For this reason U. 
S. Senator Roscoe Conkling of New 
York, when attending a political conven- 
tion at Syracuse in the early eighties is 
reported to have said, after a sleepless 
night at the Old Globe Hotel (now the 
Edwards Department Store) that the 
New York Central had specially honored 
his presence by parading their entire 


rolling stock during the night in front 
of his windows at the hotel. 
x * x 


Curb Line in Syracuse 


To Syracusans of this generation it 
may be interesting to know that the rea- 
son the University Block’s curb line is 
not in line with the blocks east and west 
is because the old New York Central 
depot stood in front of the present curb 
line when there was no building there. 
Later the curb line when defined was 
naturally pushed back to conform with 
the contour of the railroad station. 

* * x 


Longinus Loehr 


Most of above information was given 
to me by our old Germania agent, Lon- 
ginus Loehr, in our wanderings around 
town on inspection tours in 1894 to 1900 
when there were no automobiles and we 
had to do a lot of hoofing to get around, 
and horse livery was expensive and cum- 
bersome. We sometimes walked ten 
miles a day all over the city, summer 
or winter, rain or shine. He told the 
company on a visit to the home office 
that I would inspect risks irrespective of 
weather conditions. We had no fair 
weather specials those days and it was 
considered part of a fieldman’s duty to 
imperil even his health for duty’s sake, 
and if a man couldn’t do that without 
getting sick, he was a namby-pamby. No 
heated autos or buses those days. And 
the Tuesday and Thursday clubs had not 
yet been thought of. 

Mr. Loehr died at 8&4 years of age, 
after over forty years of service for the 
old Germania, His son, William A. Loehr, 
is still conducting the business but he 
hasn’t the National Liberty. Mr. Loehr 
never wrote a risk that he had not in- 
spected and investigated personally, and 
made a lot of money for the old Ger- 
mania. He was the partner and successor 
of General Gustavus Sniper, the local 
German Civil War hero, to whom a 
statue was erected on North Salina 
Street, and Mr. Loehr used to say, laugh- 
ingly that the Germania was the only 
company which had an agent to whose 
honor a statue was erected after his 
death. 
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; in undeveloped fields of insurance; 
fields that require special knowledge and the active cooper- 
ation of experts. 
Through its special service departments and highly 
trained field men the L. & L. & G. has repeatedly proven its 
ability to bring real premium-producing results to its agents. 


The fields of Use and Occupancy, Profits, Rent, Rental 





AN 


Value and Explosion insurance are largely untouched. Let 


the L. & L. & G. break the ice for you. 


150 WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 
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Now Is Time to Sell 
Lines on Cash Basis 
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LONG CREDITS FATAL 


Boston and Old Colony Companies Ad- 
vising Agents to Present Bills When 
Policies Are Delivered 





The advertising and business promo- 
tion department of the Boston and Old 
Colony companies, R. C. Dreher, man- 
ager, is telling its agents this month 
through the “Accelerator” not to put all 
the blame for slow business on the de- 


AT THE SIGN OF THE STAG—INSURANCE 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, EXCEPT LIFE... 





pression but to get out and insist upon 
selling business on as near a cash basis 
as possible.. People have to buy insur- 
ance, it cannot all go off the books, and 
‘that which is sold should be done on the 
basis of no competition in credits. Here 
are the suggestions of these companies: 

One of the weakest excuses ever used 
for taking things easy and not going ag- 
gressively after new customers and sell- 
ing new and important coverages to old 
policyholders is “What’s the use when 
you can’t collect the premium ?” 

Granted that money is not plentiful— 
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people still will buy, and find the money 
to pay for any product or service which 
is a necessity and whose price is right. 
There is nothing of greater necessity to 
the property owner at this time than de- 
pendable insurance which ‘will guarantee 
him against overwhelming loss and give 
him a pleasant feeling of security. Thus 
the reason that most men give for not 
buying insurance—lack of ready cash— 
becomes the very reason for purchasing 
insurance. 

Experience has shown that new cus- 
tomers can be secured and old customers 
sold additional insurance and premiums 


“Dealer in the unexpected” might give 


a mystery flavor to the title of insur- 


ance agent. It would serve, at least, 


to set people to thinking about all the 


risks they face, instead of the few they 


know and provide against. But, title or 


no title, there’s business to be had in 


selling the whole line. And represent- 


ing a company that can do the whole job 


up brown is a real asset to a good agent. 
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collected—many times on the delivery of 
the policy—if the local agent is sold 
thoroughly on the value of insurance and 
the intense need for it at this time. Hun. 
dreds of agents are proving this state. 
ment every day. 


When Collections Are Not Hard 

Thus we find that if a policy is thor. 
oughly sold—if the assured has a crystal 
clear impression of its benefits and has 
decided that he wants it—there is little 
trouble in collecting the premium. The 
sensible man would rather curtail on 
something else than run the risk of a 
large loss which might result in the 
crashing down of his financial structure 
—ruining his future happiness. 

Experience has also proved that the 
longer the delay between the delivery of 
the policy and the attempt to collect, the 
harder it is to get the money. The time 
to start collecting is when you deliver 
the policy because most policyholders 
expect to pay at that time. After the 
assured has checked the policy, hand him 
the bill. Another way, which is success- 
fully used by some agents, is to deliber- 
ately pin the bill to the policy forcing the 
client to unpin the bill or lift it up to 
read what is underneath. 

Either of these ways calls attention 
to the bill suggesting payment for the 
policy. Never fold the bill in the policy. 
It may be overlooked. If the assured 
does not. comment on the bill, ask him 
how he wishes to pay for the policy. 
Many agents hesitate to do this for fear 
of antagonizing the assured and perhaps 
having the policy returned. Any agent 
who has thoroughly sold the assured on 
the need of the insurance and who offers 
a real and worthwhile insurance service 
has no fear of this. 





Collect on Delivery 

It is easier to collect the premium at 
the delivery of the policy because the as- 
sured realizes sharply the need of the 
insurance and thinks well of his business 
sagacity in buying the policy. But will 
he feel the same way sixty or ninety 
days hence? Psychologists say “No” un- 
less he is again resold on the value of in- 
surance. These students of the human 
mind have arrived at certain definite laws 
in regard to memory. Tests have shown 
that what the average man sees, reads, 
or hears he will remember 80% in two 
days, 48% in five days, and but 18% in 
forty days. Is it any wonder that some 
policyholders are reluctant to pay in sixty 
days when they have forgotten most of 
the good points about the policy? | 

Any local agent who delays collections 
for sixty days for fear of antagonizing 
the policyholder or having the policy tt 
turned is injuring his own business be: 
cause the time which should be devoted 
to going after new business must be use 
in reselling customers to make them pay 
the premiums. Then again, if you let@ 
bill run too long, you may lose a cus 
tomer. He'll be ashamed to meet yol 
and if he has need for additional insur 
ance will go to one of your conipetitors 
and pay cash. , 

Make people pay if you want to buill 
up your business. If they don’t pay 
cross their names off your books. Dot! 
try to compete with other agencies ™ 
the extension of credit. Such compet 
tion is disastrous for all parties co” 
cerned. Compete on firm ground—t 
pendable insurance service for cash. 

The average assured appreciates # 
agency that is firm but pleasant in ' 
collections. He knows that the agent 
believes in doing business in a business 
like manner and that in case of a los 
will be just as efficient. Go after bus 
ness on a cash or limited-extension-O 
credit basis. That is the most sot 
policy in the long run. 





CENTRAL FIRE AGENT |. 
The Central Fire of Baltimore bi 
appointed A. H. Munkenbeck, Inc. © 
Brooklyn as agent for Brooklyn an va 
suburban territory. Mr. Munkenbeck ° 
president of the agency and Walter,’ 
Kramer is secretary. The Central Fire 
is affiliated with the Insurance © 
North America group. 
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V. Evan Gray Analyzes 
Canadian Decision 


DOMINION LAW NOW INVALID 
Prominent Lawyer Believes Victory for 
Provinces on Insurance Control Will 
Have Wide Consequences 





V. Evan Gray, former superintendent 
of insurance of Ontario and a prominent 
lawyer in Canada, has discussed the ef- 
fects of the Privy Council decision 
granting to the provinces rather than to 
the Dominion Government the powers of 
insurance regulation in the current issue 
of the Financial Post of Toronto.. He 
says that the immediate effect of the 


- Privy Council judgment is to end the 


Dominion unlicensed insurance tax; the 
5% tax, heretofore collected, is declared 
unconstitutional and the new 15% taxa- 
tion provision will not come into force. 
Continuing Mr. Gray writes: 

“The practical effect of the judgment 
on the Dominion Insurance Act is to de- 
clare the whole of that statute invalid. 
The judgment leaves no doubt that the 
whole field of insurance legislative juris- 
diction belongs exclusively to the prov- 
ince. It also declares that the indirect 
expedients adopted by ‘the Dominion 
Parliament in 1917 to assume jurisdiction 
in insurance matters, under the guise of 
legislation as to aliens, immigration, 
criminal law and taxation, are unconsti- 
tutional and ineffective. 

“It is not exaggeration to say that this 
decision is bound to have momentous 
consequences, not only in matters con- 
cerning insurance legislation but in rela- 
tion to our Constitution generally. The 
decision has been anticipated to a de- 
gree, but even expected events often find 
the public mind unprepared for their 
consequences. This decision marks a 
new departure in insurance legislative 
history and will have its repercussions in 
wider constitutional fields.” 

Summary of the Judgment 

A summary of the judgment, cabled 
from London by solicitors engaged in 
the case, is as follows: 

“The Judicial Committee considers 
that the answer to the first question was 
really determined by the Reciprocal In- 
Surers case of 1924, where it was decided 
that the colorable use of the Criminal 
Code could not serve to disguise the real 
object of the legislation, namely, to dom- 
inate the insurance business; the present 
Dominion legislation is not properly 
framed, within the meaning of the 1916 
Insurance case, because it is not, in any 
true sense, alien or immigration legis- 
lation, but is an attempt under that guise 
to intermeddle with the conduct of insur- 
ance business, a business which by the 
first branch of the 1916 case, has been 
declared to be exclusively subject to pro- 
vincial law. 

“The same reasoning applies to the 
second question. As to the power of the 
Dominion Parliament to impose taxation, 
there is no doubt, but if the tax, as im- 
Posed, is linked up with an object which 
8 illegal, the tax for that purpose must 
fall. \ Dominion insurance license is an 
idle piece of paper, conferring no rights. 
rig. aphrasing what was said by Jus- 
ice Duff in the reciprocal insurance case 
—Canada cannot by purporting to exer- 


hex taxation _powers appropriate any 
eld of jurisdiction and if, when ex- 
sa as a whole, legislation in form 


axation, is found to deal with matters 
committed to the provinces, it cannot be 
+ agra This case is, it may be hoped, 

€ last of the series of legislations be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces 
with regard to insurance.” 


Fi FRANK H. HOWES DIES 
rank Herbert Howes, member of the 
"surance office of Rogers & Howes of 
og for many years and brother of 
the sp Osborne Howes, secretary of 
Ni oston Board, died at his home in 
; peton, Mass., last week at the age of 
— Rogers & Howes were for 

ny years Boston managers of the 
a American. Mr. Howes leaves a 
dow, a daughter and two sons. 





LA SALLE REINSURES RISKS 

The La Salle Fire of New Orleans has 
reinsured in the Inter-Ocean of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, its entire outstanding lia- 
bility outside of Mississippi together with 
that of the Bankers & Merchants of 
Jackson, Miss., and of the Bankers & 
Merchants Underwriters of the La Salle 
Fire. The Mississippi business of these 
companies was reinsured in the North 


British & Mercantile several weeks ago. 
The La Salle is the fire company in the 
Insurance Securities Co. group. 





I. U. B. MEETING DEC. 4 
The Interstate Underwriters Board 
will hold its annual meeting on Decem- 
ber 4 and the governing committee will 
meet on December 3. 


Bayard P. Holmes 


(Continued from Page 26) 


miss his forceful presence in our indus- 
try and his friendliness to our company.” 

Among other telegrams received was 
one from Henry F. Tyrrell, legislative 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who is general chairman of the James 
Victor Barry dinner, Mr. Holmes having 
been a member of the arrangement com- 
mittee. He expressed the deep regret of 
the committeemen of the dinner. 

For some years Mr. Holmes was chair- 
man of entertainment committees for va- 
rious insurance dinners, especially in 
casualty insurance. He originated many 
novel ideas in dinner entertainment. 
Always a good fellow, feeling sincere 
friendship for many people, he will be 

missed. Mr. Holmes was born in 1869. 


N. J. FIRE LOSSES 

The estimated fire losses for New Jer- 
sey for October have been put at. $442,- 
000 which is a decrease of more than 
$34,000 over the same month of 1930. 
Dwelling fires again predominated in 
losses, which ranged from $25 to $20,000. 
The total estimated losses for the ten 
months are $6,546,000 as compared with 
$14,928,000 for the same period of 1930, 
showing a decrease of more than $8,000,- 
000 for 1931. 





BUYS ADJUSTMENT OFFICE 

Henry L. Rose & Co., Inc., insurance 
adjusters of Baltimore, have sold their 
office in Wilmington, Del., to Hart Coop- 
er. Mr. Cooper has been resident man- 
ager of the Wilmington branch for the 
last two years. Mr. Rose is one of the 
leading figures in the Blue Goose or- 
ganization in fire insurance. 
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@ A magazine comes in the mail. It impels reading and 


reasoning. @ A prospect down the street—a case similar to 


that on page two. @ The article which follows you mentally 
note to take up later. And you carefully file THE ACCELERATOR 
— zealously save THE ACCELERATOR — religiously read THE 


ACCELERATOR — if you are eligible to receive it. 


@ Send 


for a copy and our new booklet “Making More Money”. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Loss Payable Clause 
Before Supreme Court 


COMPANIES APPEAL DECISION 








Contend Knowledge of Agent Was Not 
Imputable Because Changes Had To 
Be Made in Writing 





The interpretation of the loss payable 
clause in an Ohio fire insurance policy 
was argued before the United States Su- 
preme Court in Washington recently 
in the case of J. M. Scott against the 
Sun Insurance Office, the Norwich Union 
Fire and the Home of New York. The 
insurance companies, appealing a deci- 
sion of the lower courts, contended that 
they did not know of the existence of a 
chattel mortgage on the insured property 
and the fact that the agent, who also 
was cashier of the bank holding the 
mortgage, was not sufficient and that 
the loss-payable clause did not constitute 
a waiver of the provision that the policy 
would be invalidated should the property 
insured be encumbered by a chattel 
mortgage. 

The person insured sought recovery 
despite the placing upon the insured 
property of a chattel mortgage, prohib- 
ited by the policies, on the ground that 
the chattel mortgage provision had been 
waived by the loss-payable endorsement. 


Loss-Payable Clause at Issue 


The loss-payable clause, the court was 
told, provided as follows: 

“Any loss under this policy that may 
be proved due shall be payable to the 
assured and the Cumberland Savings 
Bank, Cumberland, Ohio, subject, never- 
theless, to all the terms and conditions 
of the policy.” 

Counsel for the insurance companies 
and the insured disputed the issue of 
whether this loss-payable endorsement 
was made with the knowledge imputed 
because of the knowledge of its agent, 
or because of statutory provisions, of the 
insurance companies that the bank men- 
tioned in the clause actually held a chat- 
tel mortgage on the property insured. 


Insurers’ Knowledge Denied 


The insurance companies had no actual 
knowledge of the existence of the mort- 
gage, R. M. Edmonds, counsel for the 
companies, said, and claimed that the 
knowledge of the agent of the compan- 
ies was not imputable to them since the 
agent, who acted for all three companies, 
also acted in another inconsistent ca- 
pacity of cashier of the bank which held 
the mortgage. 

“The loss-payable clause,” Mr. Ed- 
monds argued, “simply authorized pay- 
ment of the proceeds of the policy in 
event of loss to the assured and the bank 
jointly without recognition of any in- 
terest of the bank in the property.” He 
said that the “significant words ‘as in- 
terest may appear’ sometimes included 
in such clauses did not appear in the 
clause in these policies.” 

Replying to Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. 
Edmonds maintained that the endorse- 
ment of the policy did not place the 
companies on notice that the bank might 
have an interest in the property. 

“The endorsement would indicate,” he 
said, answering a question of Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, “simply that the bank was 
a creditor, but not that the creditor had 
an interest in the debtor’s property.” Mr. 
Justice Brandeis commented that it 
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might even indicate that the bank was a 
financial agent of the insured. 

The loss-payable clause, containing the 
words “subject to ail the terms and con- 
ditions of this policy,” made the provi- 
sion subject to the provision that a chat- 
tel mortgage on the property should void 
the policy, Mr. Edmonds maintained. 

The knowledge of the existence of the 
chattel mortgage on the part of the 
agent of the companies was not imputa- 
ble to the companies, Mr. Edmonds 
claimed, since any changes or waivers 
as to the provisions of the policy were 
required by it to be in writing. The fact 
that he also acted in a dual capacity also 
precluded such imputation, he said. 

Mr. Edmonds contended that the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit in the case, which 
held that the mortgage clause was waived 
by the loss-payable endorsement, is in 
conflict with a decision of the Supreme 
Court and also of a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

Argument of Insured 

In beginning his argument on behalf 
of the insured, F. S. Monnett pointed out 
that the companies were foreign com- 
panies which had taken out licenses in 
Ohio, where the policies were written. 
Thereby, he said, they bound themselves 
to provisions of Ohio statutes relating to 
the authority of insurance agents. 

Under these statutes, Mr. Monnett 








maintained, the agent’s knowledge of the 
existence of the chattel mortgage was 
imputable to the companies. One statute 
provides, he explained, that a foreign 
company shall be bound by the acts of 
its licensed agent. The agent in these 
cases, he said, was a statutory licensed 
agent. 

“By statute,” Mr. Monnett said, “the 
knowledge of the agent was the knowl- 
edge of the insurance companies. When 
he was told there was a chattel mortgage 
on the property, the companies were 
thereby advised of that fact. Their en- 
dorsement on the policy of the loss-pay- 
able clause with knowledge of this fact 
constituted a waiver of the provision 
making the policy void in the event of 
a chattel mortgage being placed on the 
property.” 

The Ohio courts have ruled, Mr. Mon- 
nett said, in response to an inquiry of 
Mr. Justice Roberts, that in such a sit- 
uation as is presented in the case, the 
insurance gompanies are bound by the 
knowledge of their agent. 

Mr. Monnett pointed out that the 
mortgage clause contained the provisio 
“unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment indorsed hereon.” When the com- 
pany endorsed on the policy the loss- 
payable clause, he said, it recognized the 
interest of the bank in the insured prop- 
erty, and, thereafter accepting premi- 
ums, waived compliance with the mort- 
gage provision. 


——_—— 


FIRE MUTUALS MEET 





James S. Kemper Says Mutuals Have 
Done Well During First Half of 
Current Year 
Mutual insurance companies have in 
force over forty-four billions of dollars 
of fire insurance on property in the 
United States today, according to the 
report of James S. Kemper, president of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, which met recently at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago concurrently 
with the National Association of Mutual 

Insurance Companies. 

During the first six months of this 
year fifty representative mutual insur- 
ance companies of the Federation made 
a net increase of insurance in force of 
more than 170 millions or 3.5%. During 
the same period the assets of these com- 
panies increased 10% while the surplus 
increased 13%. During the six months 
period the average loss ratio of the fifty 
companies was 38.6%, an increase of only 
one-half of 1% over the same period of 
1930. 

The Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies comprises sixty of the 
leading mutual fire companies in the 
country doing an interstate business. The 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, meeting at the same 
time, represents nearly two thousand in- 
surance companies specializing in farm 
business. S. B. Mason of Bloomington is 
president of the latter organization. 

Mr. Kemper, in addition to being pres- 
ident of the Federation and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association, heads 
a group of companies doing a natiun- 
wide business, with home offices in Chi- 
cago. Included are the (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty of Illi- 
nois, American Motorists, National Re- 
tailers Mutual, and the Twin Mutual Fire 
and the Federal Mutual Fire, both of 
Boston. 





N. Y. BROKERAGE CHANGES 

Olcott & Beneville, Inc., insurance 
brokers of 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
announce that P. V. Beneville has re- 
signed as vice-president and director of 
the corporation and has been succeeded 
by H. W. Olcott, Jr. The business of 
the corporation will be continued by H. 
W. Olcott and Mr. Olcott, Jr., with the 
name changed to H. W. Olcott & Co, 
Inc. Mr. Beneville is opening his own 
insurance brokerage office under the 
name of Beneville, Inc. 





EAGLE FIRE BUILDING 

The new building of the Eagle Fire 
of Newark, which will house its affil- 
iated companies, the Essex Fire and the 
Sussex Fire, both of Newark, is rapidly 
nearing completion. All of the outer 
walls are in place and workmen are 
starting on the interior work. It is of 
fireproof construction, built of granite 
and is located on the corner of Halsey 
Street and Washington Place, Newark. 
The officials of the companies hope to 
occupy the new building by December 1. 





HAMBURG BREMEN BIRTHDAY 

The Hamburg Bremen Reinsurance 
celebrates this year its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. The company was founded 
after the San Francisco catastrophe, 
when the Hamburg Bremen General Re 
insurance was badly involved. 
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The Messenger makes no claim to magic, 
has no cure-all for business ills. Its pages 


describe new lines of insurance and in- 





terpret the old with a notable lack of 
technical cant. Tried and tested sales 
letters and selling plans are presented 


to Aetna Fire Group agents for their 





use. The Messenger’s sole purpose is 
to help the agent, and from all indica- 
tions the magazine seems to be doing 
just that. A sample copy? Certainly. 
Write the publicity department of the 
Etna Fire Group at Hartford. 


THE ATNA FIRE GROUP 
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HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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: | MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Look For ProfitsOn ~~ 
British Marine Risks 


HULL RATES ARE MAINTAINED 





Competition For Cargo Lines Continues 
But Liverpool and London 
Are Optimistic 





Upon the completion of operations for 
three-quarters of the year it has been 
customary among marine offices to take 
stock and to form some estimate of their 
position, not merely as regards the fig- 
ures which are likely to appear in the 
balance sheets six months later but also 
of the various possibilities which may 
bear on the successful or unsuccessful 
conduct of marine business generally. 

With regard to hull business progress 
has been made during the past year. 
Rates of premium have advanced on 
groups of fleets which continue to result 
in loss to underwriters, this applying 
mainly to various tramp ownerships un- 
der all flags. On the other hand, a good 
number of tramp owners have exercised 
such keen control over the operation of 
their vessels that the fleets concerned 
have given satisfaction to owners, ship- 
pers and insurers alike. 

Ali responsible among the London and 
Liverpool offices and at Lloyd’s have 
continued to collaborate effectively in 
connection with hull business and all de- 
cisions have been loyally adhered to. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said 
of cargo insurance. Brokers and agents 
continue to patrol all fields, some of 
them with a more or less free hand. It 
is satisfactory to observe, however, that 
some responsible marine company un- 
derwriters are realizing that central con- 
trol is necessary if they are to exercise 
an influence on the quoting of rates of 
premium. No marine office or syndicate 
can afford to depart from the time prov- 
en principle of the “Committee of One.” 

The casualty list has been a compara- 
tively light one this year so far, and with 
a continuation of this good fortune ma- 
rine insurance results for 1931 generally 
ought to be profitable in spite of rate 
cutting. 





PAY GLASS PALACE CLAIMS 


The various claims arising out of the 
destruction by fire last year of the Glass- 
palast in Munich ‘containing an art ex- 
position have been settled. The building 
was not insured and the contents were 
only insufficiently so. A long controversy 
between the insured and the British com- 
panies carrying the insurance has been 
settled by compromise. It has been 
agreed that the cause of the fire shall not 
be investigated any further and that the 
question of negligence shall be dropped. 
The amount to be paid by the companies 
runs close to one million Reichsmark. 
The companies have insisted that the 
estimates of their own experts shail form 
the basis of the settlement and that the 
opinions of the Museums which had 
loaned their pictures to the exposition 
and of their experts is not recognized. 
This evidently shall prevent the estab- 
lishing of a precedent. 





SHIPPING BOARD DIRECTOR 


Thomas C. Donovan, hull underwriter 
for Wm. H. McGee & Co., has been se- 
lected by the United States Shipping 
Board as insurance director. He is about 
thirty-five years of age and after about 
fourteen years with the Globe & Rutgers 
he joined Mr. McGee about a year ago. 
The U. S. Shipping Board insurance di- 
vision was formed about three years ago 
to take care of the underwriting on the 
mortgage interest of vessels sold by the 
Government to private owners on the 
partial payment plan. 
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New Cunard Liner 
Safest of Vessels 


SECRECY SURROUNDS WORK 
Will Be About 20,000 Tons Heavier Than 
the Majestic; To Have Twenty 


Radio Stations on Board 








The naval correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph recently threw some 
light on the building of the new giant 
Cunarder which has hitherto been some- 
what shrouded in mystery. He says: 

“No hush-hush fighting ship was ever 
built in deeper secrecy than that which 
surrounds the mammoth Cunard liner 
now on the stocks at John Brown & 
Co.’s yard, Clydebank. 

“Although she will not be ready to go 
afloat for another five months, she al- 
ready conveys an overpowering impres- 
sion of immensity. From stem to stern 
this gigantic steel ribbed hull measures 
nearly 350 yards, and her cubic capacity 
will be 7,300,000 feet. 

“I have good authority for estimating 
her displacement at 84,000 tons, 20,000 
tons heavier than the Majestic, now the 
world’s largest liner, and more than twice 
wei weight of Hood, our mightiest war- 
ship. 

“Everything about this mystery ship is 
planned on a gargantuan scale. Her 
three funnels could comfortably accomo- 
date multiple streams of road traffic. Her 
rivets alone account for 4,000 tons, the 
largest of them weighing 11 pounds each. 

“Should the machinery be forced it 
would generate over 210,000 horsepower. 
The ship’s ocean speed is expected to av- 
erage over thirty knots from Southamp- 
ton to New York. 

“Although not officially claimed to be 
unsinkable, the ship is built to remain 
afloat after receiving damage that would 
speedily send any ordinary liner to the 
bottom. Whole sections of the hull could 
be destroyed without causing the ship to 
sink. As evidence of the principle of du- 
plication, there will be twenty separate 
radio stations, each with its own operator. 

“Three thousand men are working on 
the ship itself, and many more thousands 
all over the country are employed in 
making the equipment, which includes: 
4,000 beds, 9,000 pieces of silverware and 
cutlery, 300 electric motors, 100 miles of 
electric cables, 10 miles of carpet. 

“The Cunard management originally 
planned to lay down the sister ship at 
Clydebank next spring, but a decision on 
this point will now depend on the de- 
velopment of the economic situation.” 





WAR MINE SIGHTED 


It is reported that a French steamer 
has sighted a mine on her way to Ceuta. 


APPLETON 


8 South William 


NOVEL RUBBER CARGO 





British Interested in Shipment to United 
States of 6,500 Tons On Nor- 


wegian Freighter 


British underwriters have been greatly 
interested in the action of American in- 
terests which recently chartered a Nor- 
wegian freighter to carry a full cargo of 
6,500 tons of rubber from Malaya to New 
York. No freighter has ever been char- 
tered for a full cargo of rubber before, 
it is said. 

The chief point of interest to under- 
writers is the effect, if any, which the 
loading of a freighter with rubber would 
have upon the individual cases in which 
the rubber is packed. Countless claims 
have arisen out of the breaking of the 
wooden cases in which rubber is carried 
by the regular liners to London and New 
York. These claims were paid until they 
became so numerous that the companies 
decided they could not continue to pay 
them, since they alleged that the cause 
was inadequate packing. 

Marine underwriters have been asked, 
therefore, to make good the damages, and 
they are now considering how the num- 
ber and amount of these claims are likely 
to be affected, if at all, by the unprece- 
dented dispatch of a vessel carrying a 
valuable cargo of rubber alone. 

A few years ago representations by the 
shipping lines brought about the greatly 
improved packing of rubber dispatched 
to the United Kingdom but no corre- 
sponding improvement was obtained for 
the shipments to the United States. 





LLOYD’S SHIPPING REGISTER 





Much of Laid-Up Tonnage Is 
Obsolete and Not a Factor in 
Future Competition 


In the annual report of Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping, which has just been is- 
sued, attention is called to the large 
amount of tonnage idle throughout the 
world. The Register puts the amount at 
10,500,000 tons gross, but remarks that 
“an appreciable proportion of the ton- 
nage now laid up may be considered ob- 
solete.” It suggests that, but for the fall 
in the prices of scrap material, the ton- 
nage of vessels broken up would, no 
doubt, be much larger than it is, and it 
states that, even under existing condi- 
tions, the total shipping broken up dur- 
ing twelve months amounted to about 
1,000,000 tons gross. 

It may be pointed out that a good deal 
of the United States tonnage which was 
built during and immediately after the 
War would be included in the idle ship- 
ping and is hardly likely to be useful 
now. Builders may find some encour- 
agement in the references of the Regis- 
ter to the amount of tonnage considered 
obsolete, and also in the statement of 
the tonnage broken up within welve 
months. The comments suggest that 
owners need not fear that all the unem- 
ployed tonnage will be actively compet- 
ing when the demand for shipping ex- 
pands. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 


Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Argentine Decision 
On General Average 


FEE SPLITTING MUST © CEASE 





General Average Adjusters Can No 
Longer Pay Part of Fees to Associ- 
ation of Argentine Underwriters 





An Argentine court has decided that 
general average adjusters cannot split 
fees with the Underwriters’ Association, 
Such practices are considered unlawful 
as well as unmoral. The recent decision 
of the First Civil Chamber in regard to 
the existing connection between the As- 
sociation of Argentine Underwriters and 
the Office of Average Adjusters, in whose 
fees the former participated to the ex- 
tent of 80%, has been greeted with sat- 
isfaction. 

In accordance with article 1336 of the 
Argentine Code of Commerce the liqui- 
dation of general average claims must 
be handled by expert arbiters, whose 
procedure is regulated by articles 798 to 
810 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
These legal provisions make these arbi- 
trators a part of the organism by which 
justice is administrated, and they cannot 
associate themselves with the interested 
parties and grant to them a participa- 
tion in the fees they collect for their 
professional services, even though they 
get their business and appointment from 
them. Such a relationship is not legiti- 
— under the plain provisions of the 
aw. 

There are yet other reasons for this, 
to wit the relationship between the di- 
rect writing companies belonging to the 
Association of Argentine Underwriters 
and their reinsurers. The fees of the 
general average adjusters are included 
into the general average and paid by 
the underwriter, shipper and consignee. 
In case the insurers pay they collect 
their quota of general average expenses, 
which includes the fees paid to the gen- 
eral average adjuster, from their rein- 
surers, while such fees as a matter of 
fact have not been actually paid out, 
because part of them are returned to 
the Association of Underwriters, to 
which the direct writing company be- 
longs. 

In other words, the direct writing com- 
pany recovers from its reinsurer some- 
thing which has already been recovered 
via fee splitting between the Association 
of Underwriters and the Office of Aver- 
age Adjusters. 





RIOT COVERS IN GERMANY 





More Lines Being Placed as Winter 
Approaches; Unemployment Situa- 
tion Causes Uneasiness : 
Riot insurance in Germany has during 
recent months come in for a good deal 
of discussion in the press. Evidently the 
fear that general economic conditions 
and more particularly the rise in unem- 
ployment may lead to serious disturb- 
ances during the coming winter has 
gained ground, and those lines of busi- 
ness which may be supposed to be first 
affected by riots, to wit all activities 
food stuffs, seem to be anxious to obtain 
insurance cover. It is reported that the 
union of butchers in Berlin is nevotiat- 
ing with a group of insurance companies 
for a cover of their members against loss 
bysriots. . °° = 
The Federal Office for the Supervision 
of Private Insurance in Berlin has at 
vised a brokerage firm in Berlin writing 
riot insurance in Lloyd’s, London, that 
this branch comes under the supervision 
of the office and that the placing of bus 
iness with Lloyd’s is unlawful and sub- 
ject to severe penalties. 





EUROPEAN AVIATION GAINS 

Throughout Europe travel by air has 
been increasing during the past summer, 
as the figures now compiled for the se 
son show. This applies to the transpor 
tation of persons as well as to freight 
and is largely due to the fact that the 
rates for air transportation are more ap- 
proximating the charges of railroads: 
This increase has amounted to 8% fof 
the German Luft Hansa. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








New Independence Setup 
In N. Y.; Holland Out 


TALLMAN AND MORRISON MGRS. 








Succeeding E. R. Anderson, Resigned, 
They Will Jointly Run New York 


Branch; Respective Careers 





Charles H. Holland, chairman of the 
board of the Independence Indemnity, 
and Edward R. Anderson, vice-president 
of the company in charge of its New 
York office, have both resigned. Mr: 
Holland’s announcement came just be- 
fore he sailed for Europe on a vacation 
he has missed for several years. His 
return is not expected until December. 


The important New York post held by 
Mr. Anderson since 1923 was filled this 
week by the appointment as joint resi- 
dent vice-presidents and managers of 
Edmund A. Tallman, formerly of the 
Royal Indemnity and Guardian Casualty, 
and James Morrison, previously at the 
Independence home office as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Highspots in Tallman’s Career 


Mr. Tallman has been nearly thirty 
years in the casualty-surety field, having 
started with the United States F. & G. in 
1903 in its New York office. He was 
next with the old Empire State Surety 
as assistant secretary, then joined the 
Royal Indemnity in 1911 shortly after it 
was organized. With the Royal Mr. 
Tallman served in various managerial ca- 
pacities underwriting local business at 
first. Later he was given nation-wide 
underwriting supervision and in October, 
1922, was elected a vice-president. He 
left the company in 1928 and for a short 
time was in the agency business for him- 
self in New York. 

It was in May, 1928, that the Guardian 
Casualty of Buffalo selected Mr. Tall- 
man as one of its vice-presidents. He 
did considerable traveling and made a 
number of good agency appointments. 
His present appointment as resident vice- 
president and New York manager of the 
Independence Indemnity brings. him back 
to the metropolis where he has many 
friends and valuable contacts. 


Morrison Nine Years With Company 

After initial accounting experience in 
Glasgow, Scotlayd, Mr. Morrison came to 
this country and connected with the 
Frankfort General in New York. His 
first casualty company experience was 
with the Royal Indemnity in 1911 and 
two years later he was made chief ac- 
countant. He was advanced to the post 
of secretary in 1920, leaving the Royal 
two | years later to join the then newly 
organized Independence Indemnity as 
Secretary-treasurer which post he has 
eebly filled since that time. Mr. Mor- 
Tlson now becomes resident vice- presi- 
dent and manager of the company in 
New York with Mr. Tallman. 

Holland a Picturesque Figure 


In the twenty-one years he has been 
in this country Charles H. Holland has 
established himself as one of the most 
interes sting personalities in the casualty 
and surety field. He is known from coast 
to coast and has made many friendships. 

€ was called from Australia by the 

Xoyal Insurance Co. to organize the 
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Fate of Bay State Auto 
Rates Rests in Senate 


HOUSE KILLS ELY PROPOSALS 





Financial Responsibility Legislation 
Looms Up as Compulsory Situation 
Gets More Involved 





The decision as to higher 1932 com- 
pulsory automobile liability rates in 
Massachusetts practically rested with the 
state senate as The Eastern Underwriter 
went to press this week. Previously the 
house had defeated all of the recommen- 
dations made to it by the joint commit- 
tees on insurance and judiciary, including 
the much discussed deductible bill which 
had been advocated by Governor Ely. 
The situation was regarded by Boston 
newspapers as somewhat ironical inas- 
much as the senators on the joint com- 
mittees have been accused of jockeying 
the house members into reporting all of 
the measures in the lower branch of the 
state legislature. 

The Governor has conferred this week 
with prominent members of the state 
senate including Senators Bacon (senate 
president) and Erland F. Fish, floor 
leader. After these conferences news- 
paper men were told that if the legisla- 
ture should not be able to work out a 
plan of its own he would send in another 
special message. 


Financial Responsibility Measure Urged 


An effort is being made by Represen- 
tative H. T. Cahill to substitute a finan- 
cial responsibility law for the present 
compulsory law. Just what the outcome 
of this effort will be cannot be foreseen. 
At present there is a strong sentiment 
against repeal of the compulsory law but 
even those who hesitate to take it off the 
books admit that it is the only alernative 
to higher rates. Regarding the defeated 
deductible policy, the feeling is that if it 
is any good at all it ought to be applied 
to everybody and that is the only way it 
can reduce the premium charges. But 
even in this event, observes the conserva- 
tive Boston Transcript, it would appear 
to be merely a subterfuge, as it would 
mean taking out additional insurance 
probably at a higher cost than at present 
for the same amount of coverage as a 
motorist gets at present. 


Legislators Getting Sensitive 


The legislators are becoming increas- 
ingly sensitive under the attacks that 
have appeared in the Boston newspapers, 
deriding them for their inability to do 
anything about the situation. ‘There is 
small comfort in the thought that the 
governor is in the same boat. There are 
a few courageous spirits, however, led by 
Representative William R. Thomas of 
Quincy, who contend that it is better to 
risk unpopularity by obstructing the 
passage of bad legislation under the spur 
of a temporary hysteria for reform than 
it would be to follow the line of least 
resistance by acceding to any of the 
weak remedies that the governor and 
other leaders have tried to iam through. 

They argue that it is the business of a 
legislative committee to be constructive. 
It is appointed to go out and draft bills 
embodying the best suggestions available. 
But it is also highly essential to have 
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DECISION POSTPONED 





Oklahoma Insurance Board Grants More 
Time for Brief Filing in Request for 
Compensation Rate Increase 


After listening for three days recently 
to testimony for and against the pro- 
posed increase of 57.9% in compensation 
rates asked for Oklahoma by the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, the Oklahoma Insurance Board 
granted an additional two weeks before 
making its decision in order to give at- 
torneys on both sides the opportunity to 
present all available arguments for their 
own protection. 

The most recent testimony presented 
by the Council revealed that the unfa- 
vorable experience of the companies in 
Oklahoma had increased markedly in ex- 
cess of that which appeared when the 
rate increase filing was first made last 
May, not to mention the tremendous 
losses suffered by the companies over a 
long period of years. 


Citing figures based on experience of 
1924 to 1928, the group fighting the in- 
crease indicated classifications where the 
rate should be lowered—and _ others 
where an increase was justified. Among 
those attending the hearing were A. Z. 
Skelding, assistant actuary of the Na- 
tional Council, and C. J. Haugh, actuary, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 





H. T. E. BEARDSLEY ELECTION 
R. G. Chace and M. U. Roberts Join Old 
Established Brokerage Firm as 
Vice-Presidents 


Robert G. Chace and Millard U. Rob- 
erts, both prominent in New York surety 
circles, were this week elected vice-presi- 
dents of the H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., 
general insurance brokers and city sure- 
ty.agents. Mr. Roberts will be in charge 
of the forgery and fidelity departments 
while Mr. Chace will have jurisdiction 
over the blanket bond department. They 
were both formerly associated with the 
late Colonel George Upshur Pope. 





APPROVE PAYROLL AUDIT TEST 


The Oklahoma Insurance Board has 
approved a proposal. presented by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance which requires the Oklahoma 
Compensation Rating Bureau to make 
test audits of pay rolls whenever there is 
apparent reason to believe improper 
practices have been indulged in. 





$1,000,000 Bank of U. S. Bond 
Loss Paid; Rasquin’s Statement 
To put a stop to rumors concerning 
the $1,000,000 depository bond of the 
Bank of United States on which the 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance 
Co. was the originating company, R. 
R. Rasquin, president of the company, 
has made the following statement: 
“About a month ago the state of 
New York received its deposit with 
the bank in full by payment made to 
the state as a preferred creditor by 
the Superintendent of Banking. The 
liability of this company and its rein- 
surers was duly discharged thereby.” 














CONN. AUTO MANUAL 





Motor Vehicle Department Primer For 

Drivers Explains Financial Re- 

sponsibility Law 

A new edition of the “Little Manual 
for Motorists” has been issued by the 
Connecticut Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles. Among other items it contains a 
brief but clear explanation of the Con- 
necticut financial responsibility plan. 
Malcolm D. Rudd, deputy commissioner 
under Robbins B. Stoeckel, edited the 
booklet. 

On the back cover of the manual is the 
warning, “Cross Crossing Cautiously,” 
with the following dialogue: 

“The driver can prevent every auto 
crossing accident. 

“‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’ 

“Positively yes, if you are driving with 
passengers toward a railroad crossing. 

“Think, Driver, Think!” 





C. A. JONES ANNIVERSARY 


Charles A. Jones, head of the renewal 
division of the accident and health de- 
partment of the Aetna Life, was given 
a bouquet of thirty roses last Saturday 
in honor of his thirtieth anniversary with 
the Hartford company. Mr. Jones has 
always participated in company athletics. 
He is a resident of Wethersfield. 





O. A. HANLE CONNECTION 


Schoonover & Ford, general agents in 
Indiana for the Independence Indemnity * 
and the Independence Fire of New York, 
have appointed O. A. Hanle as special 
representative for Indiana. Mr. Hanle 
came to Indianapolis ten years ago and 
for the last five has been identified with 
the insurance business. 
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Proper Handling Of Mercantile 
Open Stock Burglary Losses 


Insurance Audit Co. Places Importance on Thorough Explana- 


tion of Co-insurance Clause 


and Warranties to Assured 


to Avoid Misunderstandings 


As the result of an extensive examination of more than 1,000 claims in connection 
with mercantile open stock burglary insurance and all types of claims under fidelity 
and surety bonds in the past ten years, the Insurance Audit Co. of New York and 
Philadelphia has reached a number of interesting conclusions, particularly as to the 


operation of the co-insurance clause in the 


event of a loss and the scope of the most 


important warrantees in the mercantile open stock burglary policy. These conclusions 


are presented in the following article. 


Emphasis ts placed on the unjust attitude sometimes taken by assureds toward 
the companies for not paying the entire amount of the claim filed as evidenced by the 


troof of loss following a burglary. 


The Insurance Audit Co., in fact, has had several 


instances which have come to its attention where the assured, following a fair settle- 


ment, but due to a misunderstanding as to 
has cancelled the policy with an unusually 
> 


sister.’ 


Most insurance companies have the 
clause, “Please read your policy,” printed 
in bold type on the face of their policies. 
However, since most firms and individ- 
uals rightfully place confidence in their 
brokers, who are licensed by the state in 
which they transact business, they fail to 
‘heed the request. They take it for 
granted that they have been properly 
covered by their broker. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to acquaint firms, individuals, and 
in some cases insurance brokers, with 
some of the most important warrantees 
and how the co-insurance clause operates 
in the event of a loss, which is contained 
in the standard mercantile open stock 
burglary insurance contract. 

Listed below are the principal warran- 
tees which affect both the insurance com- 
pany and the assured in determining the 
insurance company’s liability in the event 
of a mercantile burglary loss. 

Important Warrantees Cited 

A mercantile open stock burglary pol- 
icy is written upon application by the 
assured. This application contains ap- 
proximately fifteen declarations to be 
made by the assured. The most impor- 
tant, in so far as having a direct bearing 
upon the settlement of a loss is con- 
cerned, is quoted below: 


ITEM 5 OF DECLARATIONS 
“As respects the application of the average 
clause contained in condition 2, the stipulated 
per centum shall be 80% and said 80% of the 
actual cash value of all merchandise insured by 
the policy shall in no event be considered more 
than $20,000.” 


There are approximately sixteen con- 
ditions or warrantees named in the pol- 
icy, the most important of which are 
briefly stated below: 


ConpDITIONS 

1. “Merchandise,” as used in this policy, in- 
cludes all merchandise in the premises, owned 
by the assured or held by the assured in trust 
or on commission, or sold but not removed from 
the premises, or for which the assured is liable 
to the owner thereof for such loss or damage 
as is covered hereby. ‘‘Premises,’”? as used in 
this policy, shall be limited to that portion of 
the interior of the building designated in the 
declarations, occupied solely by the assured in 
conducting his business, but shall exclude: (a) 
show cases or show windows not opening di- 
rectly into the interior of the premises; (b) pub- 
lic entrances, halls and stairways. 

2. The company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss of or damage 
to the merchandise hereby insured than the sum 
hereby insured bears to the stipulated per centum 
(set forth in item 5 of the declarations) of the 
actual cash value of all such merchandise con- 
tained in the premises at the time such loss or 
damage occurs, but as respects the application 
of the foregoing, the stipulated per centum of 
such actual cash value shall in no event be 
considered as more than the amount stated in 
item 5 of the declarations. 

5. The company shall not be liable for loss 
of or damage to: 

Any merchandise in excess of its actual cash 
value at the time of the loss or damage. 

6. Unless books and accounts are regularly 
kept by the assured and are kept in such man- 
ner that the exact amount of loss can be accu- 
rately determined therefrom by the company. 

10. Affirmative proof of loss, under oath on 
forms provided by the company, must be fur- 


nished to the company within sixty days from 
the date of the discovery of such loss or damage. 
Demonstrates Co-insurance Clause 
In order to demonstrate the application 
of the co-insurance clause, we will use 
as a hypothetical case a loss occurring 


the application of the co-insurance clause, 
strong carrier and placed it with a “weak 


through a burglary of merchandise from 
a women’s apparel shop. This percentage 
inserted in item 5 of the declarations 
varies with the type of risk to be insured. 
On the above class of risk the percentage 
used in most cases is 80%. 

We will assume that the following set 
of circumstances existed at the time of 
the alleged robbery. 


Amount of insurance carried...... $10,000 
Cash value of merchandise in stock 
at the time of burglary......... $25,000 


80% of value of merchandise in 
stock, required to be carried. .. .$20,000 

Actual cash value of merchandise 
stolen $8,000 

A reference to condition 2 makes it 
clear that $10,000 will be the numerator, 
and $20,000 the denominator of the frac- 
tion to be applied against the amount of 
the reported loss of $8,000, in order to 
determine the limit of the company’s lia- 
bility, which is $4,000. The assured, in 
this instance, becomes a co-insurer to the 
extent of 50% or $4,000. 

Here is an instance of an assured car- 
rying $10,000 of insurance, having an 
$8.000 loss and collecting $4,000 as a re- 
sult of the robbery. If this policy were 
properly sold—bvy this we mean had the 
broker explained the exact coverage to 
his client, this loss could be very easilv 
disposed of, without any dispute, or ill 
feeling toward the carrier. Unfortunate- 
ly, such an understanding does not al- 
ways exist. 

The justification of such a co-insur- 
ance clause is apparent. A merchant 
who carries a stock of merchandise which 
averages $25,000 should not expect to 
protect this stock against the hazard of 
burglary by carrving only $10,000 of in- 
surance without becoming a co-insurer. 


Requirements of Policy Conditions 


Condition 5 of the policv of insurance 
limits the company’s liability to the ac- 
tual cash value of the merchandise at 
the time of the reported robbery. Due 
to the depreciation in the value of mer- 
chandise caused by shop wear, handling, 
change of styles and material patterns, 
falling prices, etc. merchandise pur- 
chased several months prior to the loss 
may be worth considerably less at the 
time of the robbery than the invoiced 
cost. During the past few years this 
condition has worked in favor of the in- 
surance companies. However. on a ris- 
ing market this same condition would 
work in favor of the assured and against 
the carrier. 

Condition 6 requires the assured to 
keep books and accounts in such a man- 
ner that the exact amount of a loss can 
be determined therefrom by the com- 
pany. An explanation of the importance 
of this condition is hardly necessary; yet 
many small stores and some larger busi- 
nesses do not keep a complete set of 
books and records, from which might 
readily be ascertained the amount of any 
loss incurred. If, after an investigation 
of a reported robbery, the companies find 
that books and records have not been 
kept by an assured, they in most in- 





RE-ELECT S. S. BREWER 





New Yorker to Guide Nat’! Ass’n of Mu- 
tual Casualty Co.’s for New Year; 
Joint White Sulphur Meeting 
George L. Mallery, vice-president and 
general manager, Security Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Chicago, was elected to the gov- 
erning board of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies, in 
the annual convention held at White 
Sulphur, W. Va. The association held 
its annual meeting jointly with the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies. Last year’s of- 
ficers were re-elected, with S. S. Brewer, 
general manager, Interboro Mutual Cas- 
ualty, New York, as president of the 
casualty group; and C. A. L. Purmort, 
president of the Central Manufacturers 
Mutual, Van Wert, O., as president of 

the automotive carriers. 

The associations held a strictly busi- 
ness meeting, several of the sessions be- 
ing devoted to discussion of present busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Brewer expressed 
a cheerful outlook for the coming’ year. 
Representatives from seventy-five mu- 
tual companies attended the meeting, 
which lasted for three days, October 
19, 20, 21. 





UNTANGLING AFFAIRS 





Casualty Association of America’s Re- 
ceiver Checking Up on Michigan 
End of Defunct Reciprocal 
Untangling of the affairs of the Cas- 
ualty Association of America, defunct 
Detroit reciprocal, is now going on in 
Los Angeles and Michigan. Don Levin- 
son, counsel for Edward H. Marxen of 
Los Angeles, the federal receiver, has 
been in Michigan checking up on various 
phases of the situation. He conferred 
with Paul C. Eger, assistant attorney 
general of the state, who represented In- 
surance Commissioner Charles D. Living- 
ston during the dispute as to whether 
the receivership should go to California 
or Michigan. Four-fifths of the recipro- 
cals business was in California, and the 
Michigan department has made no fur- 
ther objection to the appointment of a 

receiver there. 

Examiners have found that the recip- 
rocal was impaired to the extent of 
$350,000. A huge volume of contested 
claims and many pending suits compli- 
cate the action. 





OWEN P. DAVIES DEAD 





Prominent Grand Rapids Agent Who 
Represented F. & C. for Thirty Years; 
His Passing Keenly Regretted 
Owen P. Davies, president, Davies- 
Decker & Jean, Inc, Grand Rapids 
agency, died recently. Mr. Davies was 
well known through the middle west, hav- 
ing been associated with the Fidelity & 
Casualty for thirty years. He was first 
a special agent at the Milwaukee and 
Detroit offices and later became general 
agent for the company in Grand Rapids. 
He was a specialist in casualty lines, par- 

ticularly steam boiler. 

Mr. Davies resided in Grand Rapids 
for the past fifteen years and was a 
member of the school board of that city. 
He will be missed by a large circle of 
friends in and out of the insurance busi- 
ness. 





stances do not take advantage of this 
warranty, but attempt to settle the loss 
on a fair basis. Losses of his nature 
are most difficult to settle to the entire 
satisfaction of both parties, as the as- 
sured, while he may feel certain, provid- 
ed it is a small establishment, as to the 
exact amount of his loss, yet he is not 
in a position, due to the lack of suffi- 
cient records, to prove his claim. 

If some insurance brokers, firms and 
individuals would familiarize themselves 
with the facts related in this article we 
feel certain that some of the future busi- 
ness written will be more selective, with 
a resultant tendency to decrease the loss 
ratio, which in the end lowers rates and 
invites more business. 


—_ 


A. W. Whitney Praises 
Legion Co-operation 


SAFETY TALK IN DES MOINES 


Casualty & Surety Club There Starts 
Auto Accident Prevention Cam- 
paign; Halsey Also Talks 








The Casualty & Surety Club of Des 
Moines, which is making plans for an 
organized local movement for automobile 
accident prevention, was recently ad- 
dressed on means for such work by Al- 
bert W. Whitney, associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of the 
Bureau, also addressed the meeting, 
which was attended by state and muni- 
cipal officials in addition to the insur- 
ance men. 

In starting off his talk Mr. Whitney 
referred to two significant and hopeful 
facts in the safety movement, saying: 

“First, the American Legion with its 
12,000 posts together with its women’s 
auxiliary of 600,000 women, has definitely 
voted to make safety a major activity. 
We are preparing a pamphlet for the 
Legion which will be distributed to all 
its posts. J. J. Hall of our staff, who is 
a citizen of Iowa and has spoken to you 
recently, will make plans to attend this 
year all the state conventions of officers 
so far as that is possible. We believe 
that the Legion will concentrate its ef- 
forts on traffic and that the Auxiliary 
will concentrate on the school situation 
and the home. This is going to be a real 
honest to goodness effort on the part of 
the Legion. 


Agents’ Movement Encouraging 


“The second encouraging fact is this 
movement on your part. I have long 
felt that the time would come when the 
great army of insurance agents of the 
country, a group of men who are thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of the com- 
munity and are used to taking part in 
civic affairs, could be drafted into this 
movement. I am now convinced that 
this time has arrived. The need is great, 
the ground is already prepared, we need 
just such men as you to plant the seed 
and gather the harvest. ’ 

“That this movement should start in 
the state of Iowa and that two bodies 
such as the American Legion and the 
casualty insurance agents should be the 


- ones to interest themselves in the situa- 


tion seems to me very significant. Iowa 
is at the geographical center of the coun- 
try and the American Legion and the 
casualty insurance agent are thoroughly 
typical of our American citizenship. This 
means to me that the time has come 
when the people of the United States 
can be awakened. The time is due fora 
rousing of sentiment that will make the 
automobile a proper part of our life in- 
stead of, as at present, a devastating 1- 
strument of destruction. : 

“You will have no difficulty in finding 
out how to attack this problem. Much 
research work has been done on it. Mr 
Halsey will give you a few hints on some 
of the things that such an organizatio! 
as yours can do. The most important 
thing is for you to become thoroughly 
aroused to the situation and to realize 
that your help is needed.” 





BOOKLET ON SPLINTERS 

A pamphlet on splinters as a cause 0 
injuries and precautionary measures has 
been issued by the New York State De 
partment of Labor, bureau of industria 
hygiene, Tames D. Hackett director. The 
booklet shows that splinters cost $35 000 
in compensation in one recent yea. 
Most splinter injuries become infecte 
and therefore grow setious. The bureal 
suggested protective /gloves and aprons 
for men handling lumber, metal casting 
or other splintery objects. 





ENTERED IN GERMANY | 

Two British companies have recently 
been licensed for business in Germany— 
the Guardian for fire and theft insurance § 
and the Prudential for riot insurance. 
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THE INSPECTOR MUST GIVE 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 














TIlE Hooper-Holmes Bureau requires 
no contracts. Customers are free to use 
as many or as few reports as desired. 
It always has been the feeling of this 
organization that if customers are asked 
to sign contracts committing them to 
the use of a specified number of reports 
per year or per month two serious dis- 
advantages arise. There is unnecessary 
sales resistance and there is a feeling 
that the best efforts of the service organ- 
ization may not be put forth. 

Under the Hooper-Holmes plan, each 
report must be the best that can be pro- 
duced for the price at which it is sold. 


Each report must be sufficiently good to 
induce the customer to order further re- 
ports. The result of the plan is an or- 
ganization continually on its toes to 
give one hundred per cent customer- 
satisfaction. What could be simpler? 
What plan could more adequately pro- 
tect the buyer of service? 

To an extent which would be surpris- 
ing to anyone outside the organization, 
the reports of The Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau have sold themselves. There has 
never been an employee whose duties 
were entirely of a sales nature. Appro- 


priations for advertising have never ex- 


ceeded one-quarter of one per cent. Yet 
every year, including °30 and °31, the 
business has grown. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. A serv- 
ice Organization must give service. This 
organization spends its money on 
stronger links and improved service. 
The nationwide facilities of The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau are devoted 
to the compiling of Moral Hazard 
Inspection Reports for insurance 
underwriting, commercial 
and employment purposes and Claim 


Reports. Address inquiries to 102 
Maztden Lane, New York. 


credit, 





* THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. * 
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Bonding of Tax Money 
Worries Mich. Agents 


CONFER WITH ATTORNEY GEN’L. 





Coverage Refused by Surety Companies, 
They Hope for Change in Law 
On Deposited Moneys 





Six prominent members of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents 
conferred on Wednesday with Paul W. 
Voorhies, state attorney general, relative 
to the situation as regards bonded pro- 
tection of tax funds collected for the 
state and county by city, village and 
township treasurers. 

The refusal of the surety companies 
to write depository bonds for many 
Michigan banks or to increase the 
bonds of those institutions granted this 
protection and the expected refusal to 
write the customary “performance 
bonds” for the treasurers are believed by 
the agents to be creating a grave condi- 
tion whose mishandling might bring fi- 
nancial calamity to parts of the state. 
The loss of commissions on these lines 
is considered secondary by the agents to 
the possible reverberations affecting the 
banks if the public in general learns of 
the situation and misinterprets it. 

Because of the complexities of the 
matter, the following delegation of six 
agency leaders was named at a meeting 
of the state association’s governing com- 
mittee to take up the various aspects of 
the situation with the attorney general 
and possibly Governor Wilber M. 
Brucker and other state officials. Sena- 
tor Alex Cowan, Port Huron, and Repre- 
sentative James Wilson, Kalamazoo, 
chairmen, respectively, of the senate and 


house insurance committees; Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing, former president, Na- 
tional Association; G. Leo Weadock, 


Saginaw, former legislator and ex-presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association; Alfred 
Grow of Homer Warren & Co.. Detroit, 
and John P. Old, Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Upper Peninsula’s best- known agent. 

It is still considered possible that the 
attorney general may rule the companies 
may write the short term verformance 
bonds for city, village .and township 
treasurers with a clause excluding liabil- 
ity in event of the failure of a deposi- 
tory in which the treasurer has placed 
the tax funds he has collected for the 
state and county. 

One definite solution of the problem 
would be the convening of an extra ses- 
sion of the legislature to remove from 
the law the provisions that bonds must 
be furnished for deposited tax moneys. 
Some of the agents favor such a proce- 
dure, seeing no reason why the political 
units should not assume the same risk 
as the average citizen in their dealings 
with banks. Governor Bruckner, how- 
ever, has indicated to other groups seek- 
ing emergency legislation at this time 
that he does not wish to call a session 
and it is quesionable whether he can be 
impressed with the gravity of the bond 
situation. 

Even if the attorney general held the 
companies would not be liable under per- 
formance bonds for the consequences of 
bank failures, it is considered improbable 
that the surety companies would accept 
such an interpretation of the law not 
backed by court opinion. 





FREEMAN ON ADVERTISING 

Charles E. Freeman, superintendent of 
the business promotion department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, spoke before 


the Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents’ convention on Wednesday on 


local agency advertising. His remarks 
will be published in these columns next 
week. 


VOTE KNICKERBOCKER MERGER 

Stockholders of the Knickerbocker of 
New York and the Brooklyn Fire this 
week approved the proposition to merge 
the two companies under the name of the 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. Both com- 
panies are members of the Corroon & 
Reynolds group. 


WEATHERING DEPRESSION 





Net Premiums of $3,214,338 Written by 
Consolidated Ind. in 9 Months; Assets 
$6,393,619; Surplus $1,059,014 
That the Consolidated Indemnity & In- 
surance Co. has successfully weathered 
the severe depression of the first nine 
months of this year is indicated by the 
fact that in this time the company wrote 
net premiums, less cancellations and re- 
turns, of $3,214,338; paid claims amount- 
ing to $1,973,835; collected reinsurance 
aggregating $226,661, and received sal- 
vage totalling $318,954. The net premium 
volume is an increase of $323,909 over the 

same period of 1930. 

The September 30 statement of the 
company shows the asset item of cash in 
banks and in office to be $1,745,370, and 
total investments of $3,139,122, the total 
admitted assets being $6,393,619. There 
has been set up a special reserve of 15% 
against the balance in the closed Bank 
of the United States. This reserve 
amounts to $226,898. Capital stood at 
$1,200,000 and surplus at $1,059,014 as of 
September 30. 


Mass. Auto Rates 


(Continued from Page 35) 


men in the legislature who can and will 
defeat these bills when they are ineffec- 
tive remedies of dubious value. There is 
strong pressure on the legislators of both 
parties to do something before proroga- 
tion even if it doesn’t amount to much, 
and it does not seem that much can be 
done if the people of Massachusetts want 
to keep compulsory insurance. Judging 
by the votes and voices of their represen- 
tatives at the state house, they do. 

The House passed the rating board bill 
reported by the committees to be en- 
grossed at one session by a vote of 53 to 
29 but rejected the bill to compel the re- 
porting of accidents to the registrar un- 





Aetna C. & S. Assets 
Increased This Year 


ONLY SLIGHT DROP IN SURPLUS 


Statement Filed With Georgia As of 
June 30 Points to $34,264,392 Assets; 
$13,050,516 Policyholders’ Surplus 





The strong financial position of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety during a stren- 
uous depression period was brought into 
bold relief in its semi-annual statement 
filed with the state of Georgia. The total 
admitted assets of the company are 
shown at $34,264,392, an increase of $1,- 
034,208 over that of December 31, 1930. 

In spite of market fluctuations and 
heavier losses the net surplus of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety has remained 
practically the same as at the close of 
1930. The statement gives this figure at 
$10,050,516, an amount slightly in excess 
of the surplus reported to the U. S. 
Treasury Department. The difference 
represents reinsurance items with com- 
panies not licensed by the Treasury De- 
partment to do a bonding business. 

Capital remains at $3,000,000, which, 
with the $10,050,516 surplus, gives a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $13,050,516, an 
enviable figure in these days. Premium 
reserve is set at $11,154,216 with total 
liabilities of $21,213,876. 





der penalty of the loss of driving license. 
The latter bill was defeated, on recom- 
mendation of the ways and means com- 
mittee, principally on the ground that it 
gives too much additional power to the 
registrar of motor vehicles, whose al- 
ready large authority is beginning to 
arouse the antipathy of many members. 


GREAT LAKES CONTROL PASSES 

Stockholders of the Great Lakes of 
Chicago have deposited for transfer to 
the Public Fire a large majority of the 
company’s stock so that control will pass 
to the Public. 
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Independence Move 
(Continued from Page 35) 


Royal Indemnity after doing a fine job 
in launching the Australian casualty busi- 
ness for the Royal. In the then new 
Royal Indemnity he was first vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, later becom- 
ing its president. 

In 1922 a number of general agents 
of the Royal Indemnity organize the 
Independence Indemnity with the inten- 
tion of having Mr. Holland take the 
presidency. He accepted the offer, or 
ganized the staff of the company ani con- 
tinued as president until the recent mer- 
ger of the Commonwealth Casualty with 
the Independence Indemnity, when he 
became chairman of the board. 


Anderson a Popular Figure 


Nearly everyone along William Street 
knows Edward R. Anderson, retired New 
York manager of the Independence, and 
he has attained wide popularity since he 
took the post in 1923. His first connec- 
tion in the casualty business, was with 
the Metropolitan Plate Glass in 1895, 
Then he was made plate glass depart- 
ment superintendent of the old Casualty 
Co. of America. When the Royal In- 
demnity began business in 1911 Mr. An- 
derson organized its plate glass and bur- 
glary departments. In 1918 he became 
secretary of the old Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association but returned 
to the Royal Indemnity two years later 
and remained with the company until 
1922, when Mr. Holland resigned to be- 
come president of the Independent In- 
demnity. Mr. Anderson went with him 
to the new company. 





Reinmund Story 
(Continued from Page 11) 


of the association, an attractive umbrella- 
cane with the initials in gold, “H. J. BR; 
was presented to Mr. Reinmund as the 
gift of the agency force. Also, there 
was presented a bound volume of let 
ters of appreciation for the service he 
has rendered policyholders, the letters 
being written by the latter of whom there 
are many. 

When Mr. Reinmund arrived at his 
desk on Monday morning he was greet: 
ed by a profusion of flowers, gift from 
the girls in the office and the home of- 
fice. Flowers were also sent to his wilt 
at her residence. 

All the events were a surprise to Mr 
Reinmund, and as event after event fol 
lowed in sequence he was subject to cot 
siderable emotional excitement. 

“Bert Reinmund is not only a fit 
insurance agent, but a mighty good fe: 
low,” said Manager L. H. Andrews. “Ee 
is one of those loyal friends and ws 
counsellors who devote their lifetime 
a profession and every one with whom 
they come into contact benefits thereby: 

M. C. Terrill had some pleasant things 
to say about Mr. Reinmund at ‘he Mor 
day night dinner. Mr. Terrill | presented 
Mr. Reinmund with a number of lette! 
personally written by officers of th 
Phoenix Mutual Life all of wh ym coll" 
gratulated him on his long, ! yal at 
valuable service. He told of he high 
regard in which Mr. Reinmun:! is a 
in the Phoenix Mutual organiz tion, 
large acquaintance in the company, ant 
called him an unusual type of agent. 


{ 


O. S. Rogers, former manager her “ 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, said his * 
quaintance with Mr. Reinmun« had & 
tended the entire three decades and \ 


Rogers joined the company five yei® 
before Mr. Reinmund did. His remit 
iscent remarks were unusually interes 
ing. : 

As the last speaker at the «inner Me 
Reinmund told of the pleasu he fe 
had in living for so many years in @ 
insurance atmosphere and in his ce 
panionship with Phoenix Mutual pee? 
His father at one time was insurant 
commissioner of Ohio. 
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2 i Cash in Banks and in Office... $1,745,370.58 Accounts Payable ........... $ 95,365.67 
1 Nn- 


+“ Reinsurance Premiums Payable 119,935.70 
Return Premiums Due....... 4,667.98 

Commissions Payable ....... 245,699.97 

Reserve for Taxes........... 62,846.69 
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Moral Hazard In Selecting Risks 


Dr. R. S. Keelor, United States Cas- 
ualty veteran underwriter, and who ts 
editor of the Uscasco Bulletin, has some 
timely comments to make on the moral 
hazard in selecting risks in the current 
issue of this paper. fle presents vey 
plainly below the home office attitude of 
his company on the desirability of various 
types of risks, emphasizing that any wo k- 
men’s compensation and public liability 
risks that have been cancelled by anothe 
company or the renewal of which has 
been refused, cannot be regarded as ac- 
ceptable by the United States Casualt» 
and therefore should not be recommended 
by any agent. Hts article follows in full- 

Moral hazard constitutes about 75% of 
an insurance company’s risk upon an in- 
sured automobile and plays an equally 
important part in the company’s experi- 
ence upon other lines of insurance such 
as burglary, liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation for instance. It is therefore 
obvious that if risks are selected with a 
view to the elimination of bad moral 
hazard the saving in losses will result not 
only in cutting down our excessive loss 
ratios but will ultimately bring about a 
reduction in premium rates and con- 
versely, if all risks are not carefully se- 
lected, the cost of carrying our business 
will be reflected in increased premium 
rates. The agent therefore, standing be- 
tween the company and-its policyholders, 
but representing the company and not 
the policyliolders, and moreover inter- 
ested in building up a successful business 
for himself, is personally interested in 
risk selection and has a duty to perform. 

This company inspects or investigates 
a large majority of its new risks but 
selection before the policy is issued is 
really the “ounce of prevention” in loss 
matters and proverbially the “ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
the cure being available only through 
cancellation following investigation, in- 
spection, or a bad accident. 

An agent intent upon the establish- 
ment of a dependable business in his of- 
fice should never offer to his company a 
risk which he cannot recommend and a 
risk that he knows nothing about cannot 
be safely recommended. 


Suggests Use of Information Blanks 


In automobile insurance reckless driv- 
ers, violators of traffic laws, bootleggers, 
prize fighters and professional sportsmen 
generally, have not been found to be de- 
sirable risks. Any workmen’s compen- 
sation and public liability risks that have 
been cancelled by another company, or 
the renewal of which has been refused, 
cannot be regarded as desirable and 
should not be recommended by any 
agent to his company. Such risks are, 
however, frequently offered to agents of 
one company by the agents of a com- 
peting company when their own compa- 
nies refuse to continue the insurance. 

We appreciate the desire of an agent 
to follow the path of least resistance in 
his own community and to refrain from 
turning down doubtful risks, but our 
agents have the opportunity to make 
their inquiries concerning the risks of- 
fered to them, in an entirely impersonal 
manner by merely insisting upon the use 
of the information blanks which we have 
provided for that purpose. The _ in- 
quies contained in these blanks do not 
imply any warranty upon the part of the 
agent as to their.correctness but in con- 
sonance with what has been herein 
stated, any underlying doubt in the 
agent’s mind concerning the information 
given him concerning a doubtful risk, 
should be passed along to his company’s 
underwriters who will then have a basis 
, for further investigation and certainly if 
| the risk in spite of past history is found 
to have been attended by unfortunate 
experience rather than bad moral haz- 
ard, the company’s underwriters will 
know exactly what to do in the premises. 

All workmen’s compensation laws have 
been enacted to begin at midnight, 
whereas formerly insurance policies be- 
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gan at noon. The enactment of these 
compensation laws made it necessary to 
change the beginning hour of liability 
policies because they are frequently writ- 
ten concurrently. If application is made 
to an agent for a compensation policy 
or for a liability policy, the date of be- 
ginning invariably corresponds with the 
date the application was made to the 
agent, but this affords an opportunity for 
deception if for instance, application is 
made in the afternoon for insurance cov- 
erage, and the policy is back-dated to 
12.01 a. m. of that day, the company be- 
comes liable for any accidents that may 
have happened between that hour and 
the hour when the application for insur- 
ance was made. This suggests the im- 
portance of inquiring as to what may 
have happened during the early hours of 
the day and date, when liability is as- 
sumed late in the day. Insurance does 
not contemplate paying for something 
that has already happened. 

These remarks, intended as a plea for 
more painstaking selection upon the part 
of our representatives, are not inccnsist- 
ent with a sympathetic attitude upon the 
part of our home office underwriters 
concerning the risks offered to us. The 
business exigencies in the present era 
of depression call for mutual sympathy 
in large measure. 





MUTUAL’S AD CONFERENCE 


The 1932 meeting of the conference 
and exhibition of mutual insurance ad- 
vertising will be held in Columbus, O., in 
conjunction with the annual conventions 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, ac- 
cording to J. M. Eaton, director of the 
1931 advertising .conference, held this 
month in Chicago. Although definite 
plans for the 1932 mutual advertising con- 
ference are still in the making, the two 
day session will be divided into four gen- 
eral parts, namely: mass advertising 
(newspapers and radio); class advertis- 
ing (magazines); direct mail; and prop- 
aganda. As an additional feature of the 
conference, mutual companies will ex- 
hibit advertising campaigns successfully 
used during the 1931-1932 period. Awards 
will be presented to the winners in the 
various divisions, which include news- 
paper, direct mail, and house organ ex- 
hibits. 





J. A. COCHRANE’S POST 


John A. Cochrane, former vice-presi- 
dent of the National Surety, is now con- 
nected with the Penn City Oil & Gas 
Co., 25 Broad Street, New York, as vice- 
president. 


NEW CHURCH THEFT POLICY 
Comprehensive Cover Issued by National 
Bureau This Week; Rate 5% 

Of Amount Insured 


A new church burglary, robbery, theft 
and larceny policy has been issued by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, going into effect this week. 
This contract makes it possible for 
churches to obtain under one contract 
coverage on money, securities, furnish- 
ings, musical instruments, hymnals, 
scrolls, vestments, sacred vessels and fur- 
niture and fixtures against loss by burg- 
lary, robbery, theft or larceny. Consid- 
ered unique in that it is described as the 
broadest blanket burglary and_ theft 
policy ever offered which contains no ex- 
clusion except for loss of money or se- 
curities stolen from poor boxes, the new 
policy is the result of extensive investi- 
gations into insuring needs of churches 
made by the burglary governing commit- 
tee of the bureau. Inasmuch as the pol- 
icy contains no collusion clause it. will 
in addition to stated coverages include 
fidelity of officials of the church. 

The rate for blanket insurance on 
churches under the policy form is 5% 
of the amount of insurance subject to no 
minimum premium. Where this broad 
form of coverage is to apply on specific 
articles excluding money and securities, 
the rate is 24%4% subject to no minimum 
premium. 

One of the policy’s features is that the 
coverage will apply to the parish house, 
parsonage, rectory or residence occupied 
by a duly constituted financial or admin- 
istrative officer of the church or to any 
other building used for .conducting re- 
ligious or educational activities. Messen- 
ger robbery coverage is also granted on 
church property including money and se- 
curities being transported outside of the 
church within the United States and 
Canada. 

Census statistics put the number of 
church edifices in the United States at 
253,000-—210,000 for white congregations 
and 43,000 for negroes. The new blanket 
insurance is within reach of them all, the 
National Bureau says. 





BERLIN JOURNALIST 


Emil Becker, formerly general mana- 
ger of the Union of Stettin and later on 
manager of the Atlantic of Stettin, has 
moved to Berlin and has been appointed 
representative for the French insurance 
papers “L’Argus” and “La Reassurance.” 
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WISCONSIN DENIES INCREASE 





Commissioner Mortensen Says Bonding 
Losses in State Are Better Than 
Average for Nation 

Wisconsin has denied the request of 
bonding companies to double their rates 
on public official bonds, Commissioner 
H. J. Mortensen having ruled that the 
losses in Wisconsin do not justify the 
increase, whatever nation-wide conditions 
may be. 

An application was filed with the Wis- 
consin department seeking the increased 
rates on the grounds that large defalca- 
tions throughout the country had greatly 
added to losses. Commissioner Morten- 
sen then asked for data on losses in 
Wisconsin. He stated in his ruling that 
losses in that state were minor, and that 
Wisconsin should not be affected. The 
proposed increase was in line with the 
Towner Bureau’s attempt to meet stead- 
ily rising claim payments. 

The commissioner holds that 
should be based on the actual under- 
writing experience in the state of Wis- 
consin, irrespective of a more unfavor- 
able experience in other states or nation- 
wide; that Wisconsin should not be 


called upon to make a contribution for 
losses sustained elsewhere. As a conse- 
quence the commissioner has disapproved 
the proposed increases, which leaves the 
old rate of one-half of 1% or $2.50 per 
$1,000 in force. This applies to all pub- 
lic official bonds of state, county, city, 
village and school districts. 


rates 
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Belgian Credit Co. 
~~ Shows Profit for Year 





LA GARANTE STARTED IN _ 1930 





Experience of Other Credit Organiza- 
tions Not Favorable; Many Suffer 
Losses on Business 
La Garante, a credit insurance com- 
pany of Brusels, Belgium, has just com- 
pleted its first business year, with suf- 
ficient profit to write off the cost of the 
equipment costing 47,150 francs. A divi- 
dend of 7% on the paid in capital has 
been declared and a balance of 201,521 

francs carried forward. 

La Garante specializes in insuring in- 
stalment purchases, a new line in Bel- 
gium, where instalment buying is just 
coming into extensive practice. It is 
capitalized at 1,000,000 francs. Business 
in force is 13,865,000 francs, and the pre- 
mium income 2,874,077. Expenses during 
the first year amounted to 302,704. 

Other credit insurance companies have 
had a bad year, however. The Swedish 
company Almanna Kredit, founded in 
1928, had a disastrous experience in 1930, 
according to reports. The premium in- 
come was 243,155 crowns and the losses 
890.246 crowns. This means a loss ratio 
of 377% but inasmuch as the entire busi- 
ness was reinsured the company itself 
only loses 140,000 crowns. The reinsur- 
ers show a loss ratio of nearly 400%. 

The Societe Francaise d’Assurances 
Pour Favoriser le Credit. a Parisian 
company, had an underwriting loss of 
2,000.000 francs. The income for 1930 
was 7,088,988 francs, 5,556,819 of it going 
to reinsurers. Losses were 10,058,064. 


Italian Experience 





The Italian export credit fund has 
been’ increased from 200,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 lire for the year 1930-31. This 
credit is given by the Istituto Nazionale, 
the government insurance institute, 
which keeps this fund. in a separate ac- 
count for the Italian government until a 
separate government export credit insur- 
ance institute has been started to oper- 
ate. The premium runs from 1 to 4% 
and the government takes up to 65% of 
each separate risk. 

The Societa Italiana di Assicurazione 
Crediti suffered for 1930 a loss of 1,072,- 
663 lire, which equals 30% of the paid in 
capital. The premium income amounted 
to 2,487,826 lire; the expense rate and 
acquisition cost is very high. On the 
above premium income commissions ad- 
ministration expense ran to 1,380,770 lire 
net. 

The company retained only 14.2% of 
the gross premium for its own account. 
The loss ratio was about 50% but the 
organization for the handling of the in- 
vestigations of the risks submitted is 
very expensive. 





NEW GERMAN AUTO RATES 





Greater Number of Classes Provided; 
Rates on Cars Lower With Lia- 
bility Charges Higher 
During the meeting of the Union of 
Automobile Underwriters in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, a new tariff was sub- 
mitted and discussed. It differs from 
the 1928 tariff in that the number of 
classes serving as a basis for rates is 
greatly increased, resulting in a more 
favorable graduation of premium rates. 
The tariff is arranged according to the 
factories and types chiefly in use in 
Germany. The premium is not based 
any longer exclusively on the achieve- 
ment of the motor, but takes other 
points like value, for instance, into con- 

sideration. 

On the average the rates for body in- 
surance are lower than in the 1928 tar- 
iff, while the liability rates have re- 
mained about the same. In view of the 
fact that certain parts of the Reich have 
given notoriously bad _ results, while 
others have been better than average, a 
rebate on tariff of 10% for the latter 
and an increase of 10% over tariff rates 
for the former have been provided. 





Dramatized Photography 
Blotters Win 1st Prize at 
D. M. M. A. Convention 








The Union Indemnity was awarded 
first prize “for the best and most effec- 
tive blotter or series of blotters submit- 
ted in the competition at the Internation- 
al Direct Mail Advertising Association 
Convention” held in Buffalo a few weeks 
ago. This distinction carried with it a 
prize award offered by the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co. of Richmond, 
Va., for the best “selling blotters” cam- 
paign. 

The Union Indemnity series of blotters 
features dramatized photography. Dis- 
tinctive as to layout and design, each 
blotter portrays the need of a_ special! 
type of insurance in a graphic manner. 
Each photograph tells the complete 
story, with dramatic situations aptly 
posed by experienced models. Highlight 
halftones, a minimum of copy and 
splashes of color give the entire series 
a billboard effect. Each unit is tied into 
the campaign by its “dress,” signature 
and kindred layout. Ample space on 
each blotter is provided for the agent’s 
imprint. 

In making the award to the Union In- 
demnity R. C. Hawkins, advertising man- 
ager, Albemarle Paper comnany, said: 
“The Union Indemnity entry was up 
against some real competition which is all 
the more reason why it should feel quite 
good over winning. There were approx- 
imately forty-five entries in this year’s 
contest and the judges selected the win- 
ner through a process of elimination, 
simmering them down until only the 
Union Indemnity series was left.” This 
entire series of dramatized photography 
blotters including the posing of models 
was prepared and executed in the adver- 
tising department of the company. 





GLASS HOUSE INSURANCE 





Modernistic Use of Material For Walls 
Will Enlarge Glass Insurance Field, 
Says W. D. Clark 
The coming use of glass as a wall ma- 
terial, predicted by architects for mod- 
ernistic buildings, will greatly enlarge 
the field of the plate glass insuror, W. D. 
Clark, assistant secretary of the Fidelity 
& Casualty in charge of the plate glass 
department, points out. Already there 
has been a noticeable increase in the 
business due to use of glass for modern 

interior decoration. 

“Walls and ceilings of glass,” says Mr. 
Clark, “will be features of new struc- 
tures already being contemplated, the 
sheets of glass being laminated for 
strength and set in steel frames. Color 
combinations, which will be permanent 
and require no paint, will be arranged 
to suit the public taste. 

“Exterior wall glass is to be so fabri- 
cated that it will permit one-way vision 
only to insure privacy and thwart the 
curiosity of interested passers-by, while 
roofs are to be of corrugated wired 
glass.” 





JUSTIFIES RETRENCHMENT 

Nelson D. Sterling, vice-president, Na- 
tional Union Indemnity, has made the 
following statement on the retrenchment 
attitude taken by that company in with- 
drawing from several states. 
tional Union Indemnity is withdrawing 
from several states because of a contin- 
ued unsatisfactory loss experience and as 
the prospect of an early improvement is 
seemingly remote that the company did 
not feel warranted in incurring the ex- 
penditure incident to operation on a na- 
tion-wide basis.” 





TO MEET DEC. 4 IN CHICAGO 


The executive committee meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has been called for Decem- 
ber 4 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Chester W. McNeill, president, Massa- 
chusetts Accident, is chairman of this 
committee. 


“The Na- ° 


Connecticut Insurance Day 


(Continued from Page 21) 


president of the Metropolitan Life, who 
is retiring in December; William Bro- 
Smith, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Travelers; John Rolfe, publisher 
of the Hartford Times, and Col. Robert 
O. Etan, Collector of Internal Revenue 
in Connecticut. 


Two Afternoon Sessions 

Two separate sessions were held in the 
afternoon. The fire, casualty and surety 
meeting was held in the assembly hall 
of the Travelers, while those interested 
in life insurance went to the Phoenix 
Mutual home office. 

Orrin S. Spencer, general agent in New 
Haven for the Connecticut General Life, 
was chairman of the life meeting. There 
were two speakers, Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual general agent of New York 
City, and Claude H. Voorhees, attorney 
of the Connecticut General. Mr. Engels- 
man discussed “The Position of the In- 
stitution of Life Insurance in Modern 
Day Problems,” and Mr. Voorhees, “Life 
Insurance as an Investment.” 

Walter C. North, president of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance Agents, 
presided at the fire, casualty and surety 
session. 

A description of the National Associa- 
tion’s five-year program was given by 
George W. Scott of New York City, as- 
sistant secretary of the association. He 
told the agents that. the main objectives 
back of the program are gradually being 
accomplished, pointing out that member- 
ship had not increased as much as de- 
sired, however. Last year showed a gain 
of 5%, instead of the desired 10%. Mr. 
Scott said that the Connecticut Associa- 
tion had upheld its end and only wished 
the others would do as well. He pre- 
dicted that we are approaching the com- 
mencement of a new era, in which there 
would be a noticeable increased co-oper- 
ation between companies and agents. 


G. G. Inglehart Talk 


“Present-Day Problems of the Loss 
Department” was discussed by G. G. In- 
glehart of Watertown, N. Y., agency sec- 
retary of the Agricultural Insurance Co. 
Mr. Inglehart said that he thinks that 
the business oftentimes branches out too 
far from the fundamentals originally set 
up, that it attempts to cover too much. 
The secret of underwriting, he said, is 
the proper selection of that which is to 
be insured, and not primarily proper ap- 
praisal of property. The real difficulties 
come from those situations where the 
agent has not made a careful selection 
of a policyholder, Mr. Inglehart said. The 
agent should know as much about his 
character as possible, and should use the 
service of credit bureaus in some cases. 

The speaker also stressed the responsi- 
ble part the agent plays. It is he upon 
whom the public depends, he said, and it 
is he who should thus realize the impor- 
tance of his job. It is the agent’s duty 
to give the public a valid interpretation 
of things and always a common-sense 
point of view, Mr. Inglehart said. And 
in the last analysis the company must 
look to the agent for the cutting down 
of claim losses. 

The third scheduled speaker of the 
afternoon, George E. Turner, president, 
First Reinsurance Co., was taken ill dur- 
ing the day and was thus unable to ap- 
pear. A brief but interesting talk was 
given, however, by E. C. Cole of Fall 
River, Mass., chairman of the finance 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, who told of the 
establishment of and the hard work done 
by the company-agents’ conference com- 
mittee of the association, commenting on 
the friendly relations which are being 
created through this work. 


Visit Commissioner Dunham 
One of the big treats of Insurance Day 
was the visit paid Commissioner Dunham 
in his new and impressive offices in the 
State Office Building, following the after- 
noon session. Mr. Dunham was on hand 





GEORGE E. TURNER 
General Chairman of the Meeting 


and warmly welcomed all his guests, 
after which they were shown through the 
offices by members of his department. 
The Connecticut department’s set-up is 
about as fine as that of any department 
in the country. Many baskets of flowers 
which had been received added to the 
attractiveness of the surroundings. 

A banquet in the ballroom of the Hart- 
ford Club in the evening served to aus- 
piciously close the day’s proceedings. 
The toastmaster was James L. Case, who 
pinchhit for Mr. Turner. Business 
was forgotten and the guests listened to 
two interesting talks given by Rev. John 
Nicol Mark of Brookline, Mass., and Dr. 
Teyhi Hsieh, managing director of the 
Chinese Trade Bureau of Boston. Dr. 
Hsieh’s remarks on the Far East situa- 
tion drew particular attention. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by Hank Keene 
and his Connecticut Hill-Billies and by 
the WTIC Chamber Music Orchestra. 

The success of Connecticut Insurance 
Day was due to the hard work and co- 
operation of a number of prominent in- 
surance men of the state. Commissioner 
Dunham was honorary chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and George 
E. Turner, general chairman. Vice-chair- 
men were James L. Case of Norwich and 
Donald G. North of New Haven, repre- 
senting fire and casualty agents of the 
state, and George L. Hunt, recently ap- 
pointed vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, representing the life 
agents. Samuel J. Putnam, New England 
manager of the Constitution Indemnity, 
was secretary-treasurer. Also active were 
several official representatives of the i 
surance companies of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Connecticut Field Club, the 
Connecticut Life Underwriters Associa 
tions, and the state’s Association of In 
surance Agents. 





CLOSE NEWARK BRANCH 

As of November 1 the Home inden 
nity and Southern Surety closed its New 
ark branch office and all agents o/ these 
companies in New Jersey will report ' 
the New York office. John Groll, man 
ager, who opened the office thre¢ years 
ago, has resigned as well as Daniel © 
Kohl, special agent attached to the 
branch, Before joining the Home I 
demnity Mr. Groll was connected w! 
the Standard Accident and Americat 
Surety. The claim department of the 
company in Newark has been moved ‘0 
the offices of the Home of New York ™ 
the Lefcourt Building. 
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